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Predictions about the outcome of summitry 
hinge on one basic question, Has Russia changed 
since Stalin’s death? If substantial changes have 
occurred—even though these changes portend not 
perfect peace between Communists and non- 
Communists but only a series of new challenges— 
then the United States and its allies will have to 
take them into consideration in reviewing their 
policies. Here a veteran student of Soviet affairs 
presents a sweeping synthesis of post-Stalin devel- 
opments and weighs their meaning for the West. 
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Changed ? 


by Thomas P. Whitney 














THE SEVEN YEARS SINCE STALIN’S DEATH in 1953 have been charac- 
terized by a rapid increase in the influence of the U.S.S.R. in world 
affairs. This change reflects the growth of Russia’s economic 
power and its startling scientific-technological advances symbol- 
ized by the sputniks and luniks—and also by Moscow’s posture in 
international dealings, which, superficially at least, is more 
friendly and cooperative than that of the late Premier Joseph 
Stalin in the period between the end of the war in 1945 and his 
death in 1953. 

The visit of Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev to the United States 
in 1959 marked this country’s public recognition and acceptance 
of the U.S.S.R. as an equal and indeed a partner in the quest for 
world peace. It may also have marked the beginning of a new era 
in international relations. 














Long before Khrushchev’s visit it had become obvious that in 
terms of the economic-military strength at their disposal, their 
influence on other governments and their relative independence 
in making decisions which affected other nations, the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States stand head and shoulders above other great 
powers and can properly be called superpowers. Even the emer- 
gence on the world arena of such large populous nations as India 
and Con.munist China is not likely to alter this basic duumvirate 
or bipolarity of Russia and the United States during the next 
decade or perhaps even longer. 

It is this situation which gives so much significance to the 
development of United States-Russian relations. No one can doubt 
that if the Soviet Union and the United States reach an agreement, 
they can settle a number of difficult international problems and 
lay the foundations for a lasting peace. The question is whether 
the two powers can agree. Given the more or less continuous hos- 
tility in Soviet-American relations since the end of World War 
II right up to the present moment, we must ask whether condi- 
tions have changed in such a way as to favor agreement, and 
whether, in particular, Russia has really changed in recent years 
and, if so, in what respects. 


Soviet Regime Product of Past 


The Soviet Union is, of course, the product of Russian history. 
More particularly, however, the Soviet regime and the Soviet 
social order are the result of the Bolshevik revolution of No- 
vember 1917. This revolution saw the ‘overthrow by the de- 
termined minority party of Marxist fanatics—the Bolsheviks or 
Communists, led by Vladimir Ilyich Lenin—of the Provisional 
Government. This government had undertaken to establish a 
constitutional democracy to replace the autocratic and inefficient 
rule of the Tsars which had been overthrown in the revolution of 
March 1917. 

The Bolsheviks, led by Lenin, set up a totalitarian dictator- 
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ship to keep themselves in power and proceeded with their 
radical social and economic program of confiscation of all private 
property in the means of production and the organization of 
rule by “workers and peasants.” They finally triumphed after an 
exceedingly bloody and bitter civil war in which anti-Communist 
factions received aid from foreign countries, including some 
from the United States. 

Lenin had expected that the Communist revolution in Russia 
would be immediately followed by similar revolutions on a 
world scale, and he and his followers pledged themselves to as- 
sist the coming of the world revolution by every means, fair and 
foul. It is important to bear in mind that the Soviet regime 
was born and its leaders, including most of the present leaders, 
were bred in an atmosphere of the most intense hatred for 
capitalism—including the social system of the United States, 
regarded by Communists as the outstanding example of capitalism. 


How Stalin Ran the Soviet Union 


But there was no world revolution. The Russian Bolsheviks 
had to adjust themselves to a situation, not envisioned in Marxist- 
Leninist theory, in which a Communist regime in one country 
was completely surrounded by non-Communist regimes. And 
the young Soviet government had its hands full with the task 
of keeping itself in power and of running an immense country 
impoverished by war and civil strife. 

This was the state of affairs in which, on the death of Lenin 
in early 1924, the young Georgian secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist party, Joseph Stalin, a fanatical 
and ruthless disciple of Lenin, began, by hook and by crook, to 
acquire dictatorial authority in the U.S.S.R. Stalin advanced 
the slogan of “socialism in one country” which held that the 
Russian Communist party could build a socialist system in the 
Soviet Union even though it was surrounded by non-Communist 
regimes. Stalin also held out the hope to capitalist governments 
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that the Soviet socialist regime could over a long period live 
in a state of “peaceful coexistence” with capitalist states. 

Stalin and his associates never abandoned the goal of an 
ultimate world revolution. But they pushed this goal into the 
remote future and concerned themselves primarily with more 
immediate practical problems of developing the Soviet Union. 
Meanwhile, the slogan of peaceful coexistence served to give 
the Soviet government two strings to its bow in its dealings 
with the non-Communist world. Depending on current exigencies, 
it could be either stressed or soft-pedaled. 


Stalin’s Character 


Even more important for Soviet development was Stalin’s 
approach to the problems of government and economic de- 
velopment. He was a man of conspiratorial training and of an 
almost Byzantine outlook. He was coarse, brutal and evil, 
exceedingly adroit at intrigue and sadistic in temperament. At 
the same time, however, he possessed no little political sagacity. 

Stalin elevated rule by terror into a complex political system. 
Using the power of the police, which he personally controlled 
through trusted henchmen, he successfully disrupted communi- 
cation between the outside world and the Soviet Union. To a con- 
siderable degree he even disrupted communications between 
individual Soviet citizens. His expectation was that by putting 
each individual and the nation as a whole into a psychological 
“isolation cell” he could prevent—and destroy—all opposition 
to him. And he did just that. 

To maintain his own freedom of action within the sphere of 
Soviet politics, Stalin headed up or controlled directly all the 
important agencies of power in the country—the army, the 
police, the state bureaucracy and, most importantly, the Com- 
munist party. He played each off against the others and, for 
that matter, within every agency he played off factions and 
persons against each other—on the ancient principle of “divide 
and rule.” 
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Members of a group of Asian 
geology and mining specialists, 
touring the Soviet Union under 
UN sponsorship, visit a collec- 
tive farm 


Old folks relaxing in a Moscow 
park. Pensions range from 50-100 
percent of previous earnings. 


An officer from the 
UN Information 
Center in Moscow 
<4 talks about the 
work of the UN 
to members of a 
collective farm 
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Fear the Keystone 

The keystone of Stalin's system, however, was fear pure and 
simple. He created a vast army of slave labor, which was used 
under police direction to build up the remote areas of the 
U.S.S.R. But the rea! reason for the existence of this system 
was to blanket the nation in an atmosphere of terror, and by 
this means to induce an attitude of submission to all and any 
government edicts. 

Stalin used the political power which he had thus concen- 
trated in his own hands to develop industry at a forced pace. 
Basic heavy industries such as steel, coal, electric power, ma- 
chinery, arms and others were built up under a series of five- 
year plans started in 1928—at enormous cost in human life and 
suffering, but with great speed. Much of the capital needed 
for this supreme effort to lift the nation by its own bootstraps 
was squeezed from the peasants through forced deliveries of 
agricultural products. To make such requisitions easier and more 
effective and to establish firmer controls over the countryside, 
the peasants were herded into collective farms. 


Terror Plus World Tension 
The system Stalin used to run the Soviet Union held the 
nation continually in a state of acute internal tension since it 
required continual sacrifice, kept the national standard of living 
chronically depressed and necessitated the perpetual use of the 
whip in order to force citizens to do Stalin’s will. Unfortunately, 
an integral aspect of Stalin’s system was that it also seemed to 
require a more or less continual maintenance of tension with 
the outside world as well. The justification which Stalin advanced 
for the use of terror was the presence of an external enemy. 
When there was an actual self-evident external enemy—as with 
Nazi Germany before and during World War II—this was one 
thing; no special effort was needed to find one. 
But when—as in the period after World War II—there was 
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no external enemy in sight, the Stalinist system of rule then 
required that one be found. And in 1946 the Stalinist machine 
turned to this task with great rapidity and precision. By a 
series of provocations Stalinist foreign policy transformed the 
United States over a period of several years from a wartime ally 
of the U.S.S.R. into its bitter enemy. Thus the dynamics of the 
Stalinist system became the principal foundation stone of the 
cold war. This system was, of course, inimical to the settlement 
of international conflicts and to the establishment of generally 
friendly and cooperative relations between the Soviet Union and 
other countries, particularly the United States, in the postwar 
period. Therefore, it is important to discover whether the Soviet 
Union has changed since Stalin if we are to determine the 
prospects for better relations between the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. 


Stalin’s Imprint 

A main point we must acknowledge about Stalin’s system is 
that, in Communist eyes, it was successful. Whether other, less 
brutal, more efficient, ways of reaching the same ends—develop- 
ment of industry, keeping the Soviet regime in power, increas- 
ing its international prestige, expanding the realms of communism 
and winning World War II—might have proved even more 
successful and cost less by far in terms of human lives and 
human values is, from this point of view, irrelevant. The fact 
remains that Stalin was successful, as Soviet leaders, including 
those now in power, see it. Stalin’s successors, led by Khrushchev, 
have repudiated what they evidently regard as isolated mistakes 
and errors, but they have not condemned Stalin’s general ap- 
proach, which they consider apparently as quite correct for 
the time and circumstances in which he operated—up to a 
point at any rate. Thus Stalin’s imprint still lies deep on the 
Soviet regime. 

The imprint of Stalin lies particularly deep, too, on the 
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world’s consciousness. For example, it is probable that most West- 
ern Europeans and Americans today think of the Soviet Union 
still as the dark country of police terror that it was under 
Stalin. Not a few Americans, certainly, including some of con- 
siderable experience in foreign affairs, consider that any agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union on crucial questions of peace is im- 
possible. And they base this conclusion largely on the experience 
of dealing with Russia under Stalin. 


Time to Reconsider? 


If Stalin left his deep imprint of what the Soviet Union is like 
both on the Soviet regime itself and on the image held outside, 
the fact nevertheless remains that Stalin has now been dead for 
over seven years. This is a long period—and it has been full of 
dramatic events. 

There have been settlements, aided by the Soviet Union, of 
some of the more troublesome questions in international affairs 
which could not be settled while Stalin was alive. Among these 
were the Korean armistice of 1953, the Indochina agreement of 
1954 and the Austrian treaty of 1955. 

Ever since Stalin’s death the world press has been reporting 
interesting, sometimes sensational, developments inside the Soviet 
Union. One among many examples is the famous address by 
Nikita S$. Khrushchev at the 20th party congress in February 
1956 on Stalin’s abuses of his dictatorial powers. This was a 
far-reaching political revelation followed by important policy 
changes. And there have been, as well, reforms, reorganizations, 
introduction of new ways of doing things and many other seem- 
ingly substantive changes in the economic, cultural and political 
life in Russia. And these changes have accumulated year after 
year for the past seven years. 

Taking together all the changes that have occurred in the 
Soviet Union since Stalin’s death, what do they now add up to? 
Has Russia really changed at all? And if so, how? What does 
this mean for the outside world and the United States? 
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These are particularly important questions for the year 1960. 
During the new decade the great powers will explore, more 
intensely than ever before—at the proposed summit conference, 
during President Eisenhower’s visit to Russia, and in other ways— 
the possibilities for peaceful settlement of international differences 
and for Soviet-American understanding. It is therefore time 
to reassess, in the light of events since Stalin, changes both in 
the Soviet Union and in Moscow’s relations with the rest of 
the world. 




















Is Political System 
More Stable ? 











WHEN STALIN DIED ON Marcu 3, 1953 a new era of Soviet history 
began. 

The new post-Stalin era did not have an auspicious start. 
In the days following Stalin’s death, until his funeral on March 
9, 1953, Moscow lay ringed with tight cordons of police troops 
placed there by Stalin’s heirs to insure themselves against any 
eventualities. So uncertain of themselves were Khrushchev and 
his colleagues that in their first official pronouncement after the 
death of the dictator they inveighed against possible “panic.” 
And in fact Stalin’s successors had good reasons for feeling 
unsure of themselves. 


Heritage of Stalinism 

It is true that Stalin had been successful in keeping the Soviet 
regime in power and in building up his power. But, at the same 
time, Stalin also had been responsible for a number of very 
grave failures and faults of the Soviet system—and by the time 
he died these had accumulated to such an extent that the Soviet 
Union was about to face a major political and economic crisis, 
at home and abroad. 
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Stalin died leaving the Soviet Union without any plan for 
succession to his vast power and without any viable system of 
political institutions capable of operating without the whip of 
a personal dictator. He had subordinated all the important or- 
ganizations of the country to his will—and caprices—and left 
them without effective leadership or the capacity of action or 
initiative on their own. And Stalin, out of fear of being displaced 
by anyone too powerful, had not only failed to designate an 
accepted heir-apparent to take over on his demise. 

He had done much worse. At the time of his death he had 
undermined the positions and authority of the men who had been 
closest to him for years. He had wrapped all the upper reaches 
of the state and party bureaucracy in a net of intrigue and 
terror intended to set the stage for a major purge which would 
undoubtedly have claimed as victims most of his previously 
best trusted lieutenants. It was these lieutenants who, with shaky 
positions, took over from Stalin. Thoroughly indoctrinated in 
the political uses of intrigue and terror, they completely feared 
and mistrusted their fellow leaders. This was hardly a healthy 
atmosphere for the effective operation of the new post-Stalin 
government. 


The Crux of the Matter 


Many of the problems Stalin bequeathed to his successors 
could be discussed at length, but the crux of the matter can be 
put this way: 

The Stalinist system of rule by terror depended almost solely 
on frightening people into doing what was wanted of them and 
it left all initiative in the hands of a few men at the top. But 
in a complex and modern country like the Soviet Union of the 
early 1950’s this was neither an efficient nor a long-lived method 
of running a country. Ways had to be found of getting people to 
do what was required of them on their own initiative—from 
the very bottom to the very top of the social and political pyramid. 
For this it was necessary to establish a stable political system 
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which provided a rule of law, an orderly succession to political 
power, a set of effective institutions insulated in their day-to- 
day functioning against arbitrary caprice and meddling, and 
last but not least, material and psychological incentives to re- 
place fear as stimuli to Soviet citizens so that they would work 
efficiently for the system. 

This was the problem then—and it remains the problem now. 
To the extent that the Soviet government has moved toward its 
solution, it has become a more stable government for its own 
citizens and a stabilizing factor in world affairs. 


Collapse of Collective Leadership 

When Stalin died there was no single man powerful enough 
to seize the totality of his power and take his place as the foun- 
tainhead of authority for the U.S.S.R. Instead, control fell to 
a group of his close associates who had worked together under 
him for years and who, in the weeks immediately preceding his 
death, had been drawn together as never before by mutual fear 
for their lives in the purge they knew he had planned. 

These men set themselves up in a committee—“‘collective lead- 
ership,” as they called it—and allocated to each other fields of 
responsibility. 

Georgi M. Malenkov was named premier and given a degree 
of control over the government bureaucracy, an organization 
without much authority in the Soviet system. Lavrenti P. Beria 
was allocated the secret and the public police and security— 
a field including the penal labor system, nuclear weapons and 
energy, a whole private army, and the intelligence and counter- 
intelligence network at home and abroad. 

Vyacheslav M. Molotov was given the foreign affairs portfolio. 
Nikolai A. Bulganin was assigned to leadership of the armed 
forces and at the same time, in an effort to ensure the loyalty 
of the officer corps, Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov, the war hero 
long kept in obscurity by Stalin, was made a deputy defense 
minister under Bulganin. 
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Khrushchev in Key Role 


The prize plum, however, went to Nikita $. Khrushchev. This 
was the chieftainship of the Secretariat of the Central Committee 
of the Soviet Communist party, traditionally the top executive 
post in the nation. This was the position from which Stalin 
had risen to dictatorial power. Its importance lay in the fact 
that the man who held it directed the day-to-day activity of 
the Communist party, the organization set up to control all 
other organizations in the country. Khrushchev emerged as 
actual head of the Secretariat a week or so after Stalin died, but 
he did not get official and public recognition in this position 
till considerably later. Presumably the reason he obtained this 
post was because the other leaders were afraid to give it to 
anyone else—and felt that they would be able to keep Khrushchev 
under their control. He was evidently regarded by some of them 
at least as a more or less comic oaf who was not very dangerous 
and could be trusted to run the party as he was told. 

From the very start of the new regime two of its aspects be- 
came self-evident. In the first place, it immediately took on a 
more liberal and benign aspect at home and abroad than the 
cruel hard regime of Stalin. 

In the second place, from the very first there was jockeying 
for power among the “collective” successors of Stalin which 
suggested that the collective leadership would be short-lived. 


End of Police Terror 


The first big break in the collective leadership front came 
in July 1953, a scant four months after Stalin’s death. Beria was 
too powerful—and too dangerous—and the other leaders got to- 
gether and ganged up on him. With the backing of the army Beria 
was arrested and liquidated. His personal power machine was 
broken. This was a step fraught with tremendous consequences. 
One aspect of this event has exerted a decisive influence on Soviet 
development ever since. This was the fact that in the process of 
Beria’s liquidation the collective leadership found it necessary to 
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expose and discredit the system of rule by police terror used by 
Stalin. In fact, even before Beria was arrested the post-Stalin 
rulers of Russia had found it useful to make a substantial retreat 
from police terror. After Beria’s arrest this went much further. A 
propaganda campaign was launched to discredit Beria and the 
police terror, for years closely associated with his name in the eyes 
of the Soviet public. At the same time the police were deprived of 
enormous sectors of the vast empire with which Stalin had en- 
dowed them. 


The ‘New Look’ 

This was an almost irrevocable step. To return to police terror 
once it had been exposed was almost unthinkable, and this 
meant that concessions had to be made to the ardent desires of 
the population for a little easier life. 

Thus, hardly was Beria out of the way than the government 
took important steps to try to convince the public it was con- 
cerned with the question of a higher standard of living by 
proclaiming a program for the accelerated production of con- 
sumer goods. Even more drastic steps were taken to increase 
the incomes of the collective farmers, who, under Stalin, had 
been virtually serfs compelled to work for the state for almost 
nothing. Prices paid to farmers for their produce were greatly 
increased, some of the more onerous restrictions on their private 
agricultural activities were temporarily relaxed and taxes exacted 
from them were reduced. 

This “new look” in economic policy was closely associated 
with the name of Premier Malenkov, who announced its main 
features. Malenkov, from the death of Stalin up to August 1953, 
held the role of leading spokesman for the Soviet Union. It was 
he, for example, who in August 1953 announced Moscow’s 
mastery of the H-bomb. 

But in September 1953, hardly a month later, there emerged 
into the political foreground a new Soviet spokesman, Nikita 
S. Khrushchev, who received in that month the official title of 
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First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist party, 
a post whose functions he had already been performing for half 
a year. 


Khrushchev Vs. Malenkov 


From then on Khrushchev never retired into the background. 
He continually advanced his prestige and his position. The full 
progression of his rise to unquestioned and undisputed leadership 
lasted for four full years—to 1957. 

It was in February 1955 that Khrushchev pulled the rug out 
from under Malenkov and doomed the latter’s political career. 
Using the issue of “priority for heavy industry”—a key issue in 
the Soviet Union—Khrushchev sought and obtained Malenkov’s 
ouster as premier. 

At the same time Bulganin was named premier in Malenkov’s 
place, but there no longer could be any possible doubt as to who 
was running the show. Malenkov’s humiliation, a confession that 
he was not experienced enough to handle the job and the obvi- 
ously subordinate role of Bulganin to Khrushchev demonstrated 
publicly who was who. And if that were not enough, from then on 
Khrushchev’s leading role was emphasized on all occasions. This 
meant that “collective leadership” was already a fiction—but it 
remained a convenient fiction for more than another two years. 


Khrushchev Vs. Zhukov 


It was in May 1957 that Khrushchev’s opponents finally got 
together—too late—and united within the Presidium of the Central 
Committee to challenge him. Among them were Bulganin, Malen- 
kov, Molotov, Kaganovich and several others. They had a decided 
majority within the Presidium—but when Khrushchev convened 
a special session of the Central Committee itself they were de- 
feated. For Khrushchev had had ample time to strengthen his 
position in control of the apparatus of the Communist party at 
all levels below the Presidium. The result then, announced in June 
1957, was the expulsion of Khrushchev’s opponents—all except 
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Bulganin—from the leadership of the party and government and 
the packing of all organs of party leadership with persons named 
by Khrushchev himself. 

There remained for Khrushchev only one serious question—the 
army and its spokesman, Marshal Zhukov. In mid-1957 when 
Zhukov backed Khrushchev against Malenkov, Molotov, et al, he 
was made a full member of the party Presidium, the first career 
military man ever to be elevated to this political level. In these 
circumstances it was natural that Zhukov should begin to feel his 
political power, and also that Khrushchev, always a forehanded 
person, should begin to sense it too. 

In October 1957 Khrushchev undertook to forestall any trouble 
from Zhukov by firing him as defense minister and ousting him 
from the party Presidium. The dismissal of Zhukov, to make the 
whole thing quite certain, was carried out while the marshal was 
en route back to Russia from Yugoslavia, where he had been sent 
on an official visit by Khrushchev. 

The firing of Zhukov once more demonstrated Khrushchev’s 
political power. No other senior rivals for his position remained. 
He had won the post-Stalin sweepstake—easily and without, to 
that point at least, any serious bloodshed. Today Khrushchev 
stands out as the unquestioned leader of the Soviet Union and 
also as the recognized spokesman for the Communist bloc as a 
whole and for the international Communist movement. 

It remained only for Khrushchev in 1958 to dismiss formally 
Nikolai A. Bulganin as premier and to take over that post in 
order to unite in his one person the formal headship both of the 
Soviet government and of the Communist party. 


What Khrushchev Is Like 


Many modern historians tend to minimize the role which per- 
sonality plays in history in favor of such concepts as social and 
economic forces and the like. Without denying the importance 
of social and economic factors it can be said that recent Russian 
history illustrates the extreme importance that individual per- 
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sonality can and does have in history. In the Soviet Union not 
only the individual personality of the ruler but also his whims 
and idiosyncracies and neuroses sometimes play crucial roles in 
public affairs and national policy. So it was with Stalin and so it 
is today with Khrushchev. Therefore it is important to know 
what manner of man is Khrushchev. 


A Born Grass-Roots Politician 


First and foremost, Khrushchev is a Soviet organization-man. 
He is a creation of the Soviet Communist party. He has dedicated 
his life to this organization and it has given him his position and 
his power. He is well aware of this fact. Why did Khrushchev 
triumph over his adversaries in the fight for succession to leader- 
ship? In considerable part probably because he, among all the 
leaders, was more familiar at first hand with the problems and 
personnel of the party organization. Alone among the top leaders 
under Stalin it was Khrushchev who worked closely with local 
Communist bosses and understood their needs and desires. While 
others among the leaders were confined by Stalin to the Kremlin, 
Khrushchev was busy in both the Ukraine and in the Moscow 
region working with local party chieftains. His politics were grass- 
roots politics. He knew the men of the machine and they knew 
and trusted him. 

Second, Khrushchev is a born politician of great talent. He 
loves the limelight. He loves to persuade people, to get them to 
do what he wants. He loves the adulation and attention that go 
with being a political leader. It is bread and butter to him—his 
profession and career—and he is good at it. If Stalin was an 
introverted personality, a sadist, a person who wanted to hide 
behind the Kremlin walls and govern by intrigue and conspiracy, 
Khrushchev is a man who loves to work out in the open. He loves 
to be among people, to talk to them, to make a good impression 
on them, to be liked by them. He is no stranger to conspiracy 
but it does not make up the main theme of his political career. 
His great gift is that of persuasion. Garrulous and prolix to a 
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fault, he enjoys talking and sometimes cannot stop. But at any 
rate he does not attempt to conceal his views, attitudes, prejudices 
and plans. 

The essence of Khrushchev is that he likes and enjoys people. 
The essence of Stalin was that he hated and feared people. This 
is a difference of decisive importance. 


Sensitive, Clever— 


But not all of the personality traits of Khrushchev constitute 
positive factors in Soviet and world affairs. For example, it is 
amply clear that Khrushchev has marked inferiority feelings about 
persons or classes who are, so to speak, well-born or of the 
aristocracy. He is ever conscious of his lowly origin and his dirty 
hands, figuratively speaking. He is fearful lest those of better 
background with whom he comes in contact find him ridiculous. 
Beneath what appears to be the thickest of skins he is in reality 
a very sensitive person. He tends to mistrust, even hate, all those 
of higher class origin than himself. The worst of this is that he 
tends to extend this mistrust and hate to entire nations, like the 
United States, which have a higher standard of living than Russia. 

Khrushchev is clever—in the way Russian peasants are clever. 
He is adept at dissimulation, at playing the fool when in reality 
he is calculating ahead and knows exactly what goes on. This has 
always been an important political asset with him. One can say 
that he has made a career by inducing other people to under- 
estimate him. 


—And Impulsive 


Khrushchev is impulsive. He is capable of taking sudden action. 
Interestingly enough his actions are quite often likely to coincide 
with his own best interest, This is a part of his cleverness. But 
he is genuinely impulsive. This does not mean he is the man, 
necessarily, who will press the buttons to set off World War III 
out of caprice. But, when dealing with him, it does mean one 
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should take into account the fact that he is capable of reaching 
important decisions on the spur of the moment and that he will 
quite possibly stick to these decisions. He is not a person to be 
fooled with or teased. This is fundamental, and must be kept in 
mind even at times when he seems to invite ridicule or even con- 
tempt by his conduct. 


The Men Around Khrushchev 

Khrushchev in his present position can properly be called a 
dictator—provided it is understood he has not shown such 
tendencies, such as Stalin did, of trying to reserve to himself all 
essential authority and of seeking public deification of his per- 
sonality. It is Khrushchev’s style of rule to entrust various sectors 
of the machinery of state to veteran Communists chosen for ability 
and loyalty, to keep the closest of tabs on them, to remove abruptly 
and ruthlessly those who fail and to take upon himself personally 
almost the full burden of public representation of the regime at 
home and abroad. 

In such a system the people closest to Khrushchev have very 
great importance. The “inner circle” is made up of several dis- 
tinct groups operating on quite different levels. One of these circles 
—the official one—consists of government and party leaders— 
deputy premiers, secretaries of the party’s Central Committee, and 
the full and alternate members of its Presidium. There are about 
a score of men and one woman in this category, and they vary 
greatly in their political importance. Some have practically no 
authority at all and others among them possess enormous grants 
of official power. Another group close to Khrushchev consists of 
his most intimate personal advisers, whose access to him gives 
them political importance beyond their official positions. And 
still a third inner circle, the most intimate of all, consists of the 
Khrushchev family, which, although it has no official status at all, 
may have as great an influence as the other two groups. 

Anastas I. Mikoyan, a first deputy premier, is perhaps the most 
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important man next to Khrushchev in the Soviet Union. He stands 
out for his long experience—since 1915—in service to the Com- 
munist cause, including nearly 40 years of work before, under and 
since Stalin at a high policy level, for his loyal support of Khru- 
shchev and the “new course’ since Stalin, which he helped to 
inspire, and for his great administrative and executive abilities. 
Mikoyan, an Armenian, is famous for the quickness of his agile 
mind and his talent as a trader, both in the narrower field of 
Soviet foreign economic relations and in the broader fields of 
Soviet internal and foreign policy. Mikoyan is frequently the 
acting premier of the U.S.S.R. in Khrushchev’s absence on vaca- 
tion or on tour and is probably his closest adviser. He derives 
peculiar strength from the fact that he is not regarded in or out- 
side the U.S.S.R. as a contender of Khrushchev or of other leaders 
for supreme authority. 

Frol R. Kozlov, the other first deputy premier until May 1959, 
has great weight in the formulation of Soviet government policy, 
is next to Khrushchev the leading public spokesman for the re- 
gime, and has an official position which would in all likelihood 
give him an inside track in succeeding Khrushchev as premier in 
the event of the latter’s death. On May 5 Kozlov was named to a 
reorganized secretariat of the party’s Central Committee, being 
succeeded as a first deputy premier by Aleksei N. Kosygin. Koz- 
lov’s rise into the highest bracket took place largely after Stalin’s 
death and he is a relatively young man. 

Mikhail A. Suslov, one of the leading party secretaries and an 
expert on ideology, propaganda and relations with foreign Com- 
munist parties, occupies a most interesting position in the Khru- 
shchev regime. If it is Mikoyan who seems to be most closely 
associated with the liberal aspect of the Khrushchev policies, it 
is Suslov who seems to be the leading representative of what one 
might term the “conservative” or “Stalinist” wing of the party. 
Suslov was closely associated with the policies of Stalin’s last years 
and it is certain that he has given Khrushchev no small assistance 
in maintaining good relations with conservative or Stalinist ele- 
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ments in the movement both at home and abroad. Despite this 
support for Khrushchev, Suslov now, as for some time past, is the 
biggest question mark in the leadership. 

Among other men around Khrushchev one certainly has to 
mention Averky B. Aristov and Nikolai G. Ignatov. Both of these 
men are intimately concerned with questions of personnel and 
administration. They are career veterans of the party service. In 
quite another category are Georgi A. Zhukov and Aleksei I. 
Adzhubei. Zhukov (who should not be confused with disgraced 
Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov) got on the inside track with Khru- 
shchev through use of the cultural exchange program which he 
heads, particularly that part of it concerned with the United 
States. Adzhubei, Khrushchev’s son-in-law, is editor of Jzvestia and 
a young man of imagination and ability. Yekaterina A. Furtseva, 
the only woman in the top party leadership, who has been very 
close to Khrushchev, was named Minister of Culture in May 
1959. Membership in the Khrushchev inner circle, however, can 
be a precarious thing, as shown by the demotion in January of 
two men close to Khrushchev. The two are Aleksei I. Kirichenko, 
former party chief of the Ukraine, who was for a time at least a 
key man on questions of security for the party, and Nikolai I. 
Belyayev, whose field was agriculture. Both men received im- 
portant provincial assignments, but both were ousted from the 
party Presidium in the May shake-up and for the time being are 
certainly out of the running in the big Moscow sweepstakes. 

The lesson to be learned from the way the succession to Stalin 
actually worked, at any rate, is that speculation as to who might 
succeed to Khrushchev’s authority in the event of his death is only 
speculation and nothing more. It is quite impossible, as things 
now stand, to foresee or predict developments with any assurance. 


How the U.S.S.R. Is Run 


An individual like Khrushchev is capable of exerting an enor- 
mous personal and individual influence on Soviet affairs, and 
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those close to such a person share in that influence and even leave 
their own stamp on things. Yet, when all is said and done, the 
government of the Soviet Union is not a personal thing, and it 
has its own characteristics and aspects which are in some degree 
quite independent of the personalities of the individuals who 
may be running it. Let us consider some of these aspects—for they 
have influence on both internal and domestic policy. 

It is of fundamental importance that the Soviet Union is a 
totalitarian state. What the word “totalitarian” means is that 
there is one superorganization which directs the activities of all 
the other organizations in the country. Through them the super- 
organization regulates directly and indirectly the lives of all the 
individuals in the country. Moreover, in the Soviet “‘socialist” 
totalitarian scheme of things, where individuals are deprived of 
the right to own private property in the means of production and 
therefore to have any independent means of livelihood, every 
individual is dependent on one or another organization for his 
sustenance, and is therefore also dependent on that organization— 
and through it in the end on the policy-making superorganization 
which runs everything—for the material and moral conditions of 
his work and life. 


The Communist Party: Superorganization 


The superorganization in the Soviet totalitarian scheme is, as all 
know, the Communist party. The party—and there is only one 
party, of course—is not really a political party at all in one sense, 
for it is an apparatus for national policy formation and actual 
rule. The Communist party is the real government. The nominal 
government of the U.S.S.R. is a shadow government which handles 
for the party the business of day-to-day housekeeping of the state 
but does not run the Soviet Union, leaving that to the party. 

The party’s concrete devices for controlling all other organi- 
zations in the country—from the equivalent of a Parent-Teachers’ 
Association on up to the cabinet itself—are several: 1. The party 
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permits other organizations to exist and function only on the 
basis of rules which it lays down. 2. One such rule is that within 
every other organization the party maintains a cell or more 
elaborate organization which reports directly to the party and 
operates on party orders. 3. All executives heading up significant 
organizations, with very few exceptions, are required to be party 
members, and their primary disciplinary responsibility is to the 
party. 4. All party policies and decisions are obligatory, not only 
for party members, but for everyone else as well and for all 
organizations, and are often given the force of law by being made 
official government decrees as well as party edicts. 

Given this sort of a system, the question of how the U.S.S.R. is 
run in fact comes down to the question of how the party is run. 


Party a Religious Movement 


The party is not only a machine for ruling a big country, a sort 
of superstate. It is also in effect a religious movement which 
promulgates a set of politico-religious beliefs—and it asserts its 
authority not only in the field of faith and morals like other 
religions but even more directly and forcefully in the temporal 
realms of politics and economics, 

The party has over 8 million members—out of around 209 
million Soviet citizens. But when it is understood that these party 
members are carefully chosen people who not only subscribe to 
the faith but are willing to submit themselves to the party’s 
discipline, then this number does not seem so small as at first 
glance. And in fact the party is not particularly seeking to expand 
its membership. 

Among the party members the vast majority work in various 
sorts of governmental and economic institutions of the Soviet 
Union where they are subject to party discipline. And for them 
party membership is, so to speak, an avocation. But the party also 
has its own personnel, its executives, who make work in the party 
a life career. 

These party employees have at one and the same time both the 
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character of a professional priesthood and that of a bureaucracy 
of political executives. For all practical purposes it is they who 
run the party and, in fact, who are the party. They make up the 
core of the party’s legislature and discussion center for policy 
decisions—the Central Committee. They make up the party’s 
executive branch—the Secretariat, and both its central machinery 
known as the apparatus of the Central Committee and its pro- 
vincial machinery consisting of the party secretariats in the 
republics and other administrative regions right on down to the 
Soviet equivalent of wards or counties, known in Russia as 
“rayons.” The career party executives constitute the exclusive 
membership of the party’s policy committee—the Presidium of the 
Central Committee. It is from among the career party executives, 
in fact, that the entire political leadership of the Soviet Union is 
recruited. 

One might compare the Communist party to an army which 
has no responsibility to any entity other than itself and whose 
general staff consists of officers who have managed to work their 
way up to this level and whose commander-in-chief is the career 
officer who has been most successful of all in advancing himself. 
An equally valid comparison would be a corporation without any 
stockholders, which runs itself, whose board of directors consists 
of its top executives and whose president is the career executive 
who has been most successful in pushing himself upwards. 

The commander-in-chief or the presidemt in the Soviet Com- 
munist party is the first party secretary—today Khrushchev. He 
stands over the entire Soviet Communist machine and gives orders. 
But he is a product of that machine. He depends on it to feed 
up to him prepared decisions, statements and policies—and to run 
the works for him, He is not a free and independent individual 
who can do as he pleases, but the end result of a system who is 
where he is because he represents the interests of that system. He 
can leave his imprint on the system himself but he cannot violate 
its fundamental tenets and orders. In the last analysis he is not 
himself by any means irreplaceable. 
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Totalitarianism Without Terror 


The Soviet system under Khrushchev today is totalitarian—just 
as it was under Stalin. There is no such thing as being more or less 
totalitarian. A system either is or it is not totalitarian. 

But there are differences between the Soviet system today and 
the system as it was under Stalin and they are more or less obvious. 
The principal difference lies in the abandonment by the Khru- 
shchev government of the Stalinist principle of rule by terror. 

This does not mean that today there are no longer any political 
prisoners in the U.S.S.R. There certainly are, contrary to the 
assertions of Khrushchev and other Soviet leaders, although today 
their numbers are beyond any doubt smaller than at any time 
since the days of the tsars. What it does mean is that political 
arrests are few and far between nowadays; most of the concentra- 
tion camps have been disbanded; by and large, the threat of mid- 
night arrests and slave labor no longer hangs over the heads of 
Soviet citizens; and most of the political prisoners of Stalin’s times 
have long since been freed—and many of them rehabilitated. 

This process began within a few weeks after Stalin’s death when 
the infamous “doctors’ plot’”—charges that Jewish doctors planned 
to assassinate Kremlin leaders—was exposed as a frame-up and 
denounced. It acquired major significance when Beria was 
arrested. 


Stalin’s ‘Errors’ Confessed 


But the landmark in the retreat from terror was, of course, the 
famous speech of Khrushchev at the 20th Communist party con- 
gress in February 1956 when he exposed Stalin’s abuses of his 
absolute power. It is notable that Khrushchev did not condemn 
the use of terror as a weapon to be used against the enemies of 
Soviet power, but he did condemn its “abuse” by Stalin, What 
Khrushchev excoriated in Stalin’s practice was not that the latter 
used terror—but that he uSed it against true and loyal Commu- 
nists. Nevertheless, despite this important distinction, the net 
effect of the Khrushchev speech as it became known all over Russia 
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via party channels was to discredit rule through police terror as 
a whole. 

In the wake of the Khrushchev speech came an almost whole- 
sale opening of the gates of the concentration camps for political 
prisoners and the release of tens of thousands of men and women 
imprisoned there by Stalin—those who had managed to survive. 
It is difficult to imagine the impact of this on Soviet society. In 
particular, among the intelligentsia there is hardly a family or a 
person in the country without someone close who either returned 
from exile in this sort of amnesty or who had perished in the 
camps—for no good reason as now it was at last clear. Those who 
came back returned with stories of torture, cruelty and injustice 
to make one’s hair stand on end. Yet astonishingly enough many 
of them retained a strong loyalty to the Communist cause. 

After this it is not likely that for a long time there will be 
credulity for stories of mass “espionage” or “treason” such as those 
used to create the atmosphere for Stalin’s terror. And the retreat 
from terror will not be easy to reverse in peacetime. 


Revitalizing of Political Institutions 


Under Stalin the political institutions of the U.S.S.R., including 
the most important of all, those of the Communist party, lost 
most of their vitality. To the extent that they functioned at all 
they functioned in a formal manner and could not be counted on 
for initiative or energy to solve problems or meet difficult situa- 
tions. The reasons for this were obvious. The use of terror, the 
reservation of all political wisdom and originality for the very 
top rung of the ladder, and the practice of making all movement 
in any direction dependent on the dictatorial will at the summit 
created an atmosphere hostile to frank discussion, accurate report- 
ing, objective consideration and initiative. Since all the way down 
the line subordinate officials modeled their own ways of doing 
things on those at the top, the pernicious effects of the personality 
cult reached right down to the very lowest level. 

With Stalin’s death and the subsequent removal of terror as a 
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major factor and the attack on the “personality cult,” things 
changed. The leadership needed initiative from lower levels 
desperately and encouraged it. Free and frank discussion within 
party organizations and to some extent even in governmental 
institutions became possible. In the party the practice was re- 
sumed, after years of neglect, of having regular Central Com- 
mittee meetings and party congresses. While the principle of 
“democratic centralism,” under which the decisions at the top are 
obligatory on all units down the line, remained fully in force, 
nevertheless the participation of lower units in the decision- 
reaching process greatly increased. 

The general policy of the government in the economic field of 
decentralization and allocation of more authority to basic local 
administrative and producing units has aided this trend. So far 
as strictly local problems are concerned, it has become possible 
to expect local party and government organizations to take some 
responsibility and at least some initiative on their own. This has 
considerable significance since a key lack in the scheme of Russian 
government both before and after the Bolshevik revolution has 
been the absence of initiative and action in local governmental 
units and extreme dependence for action, initiative and decisions 
on the center. And the revitalizing of Soviet political institutions 
has affected more than merely local organizations. Even the Soviet 
rubber-stamp parliament—the Supreme Soviet in which a No vote 
has never yet been cast—has begun to come alive through the 
activity of its committees, which are now taking an active part in 
the preparation and formulation of certain types of legislation. 


A More Effective Legal System? 


Russia has never in its history had a rule of law in which laws 
and the courts were superior to the men who ruled the country. 
This is still true today, but no longer is the legal system nearly 
so arbitrary and capricious as it was under Stalin, when the secret 
police acted as both jailer and judge for all political cases, when 
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regular courts were subject to arbitrary interference and when 
their jurisdiction became more and more limited as special mili- 
tary and other tribunals took over their functions. 

Since Stalin’s death the special administrative police tribunals 
have been abolished, the jurisdiction of other special tribunals has 
been sharply curtailed and measures have been taken to make 
regular courts independent of police and prosecutors. Pro- 
cedural and other guarantees have been promulgated, so as to give 
citizens assurances of just treatment with respect to the law. Much 
work has been done to set the penal code in order and to eliminate 
from it a number of minor offenses, such as absenteeism and the 
like, which are to be dealt with as noncriminal matters. The 
thesis that confession is of itself proof of guilt—a thesis which puts 
a premium on the use of coercion to obtain confession—has been 
discredited. All these and other things have worked to improve 
the position of the citizen and increase his hopes of just treatment. 


‘Comradely Courts’ 


At the same time, however, there has been another tendency in 
exactly the reverse direction, In the last few years certain practices 
and institutions have been publicized which seem to amount in 
effect to a species of Soviet lynch law. Among these is the so-called 
druzhina—a sort of Communist posse formed to preserve public 
order. Another similar institution is the “comradely court” which 
is in some places apparently being given the right to impose 
sentences quite outside and beyond the law for various offenses 
against public order, decency and morals. Finally, a legal status 
has been given to a sort of public meeting—well-staged and man- 
aged by the Communist party—which is granted the power to send 
into exile or to expel from society so-called “parasites”—a term 
used in the Soviet Union to describe those who attempt to live 
outside the scope of the omnipresent Soviet organization. All these 
latter phenomena—so far more propagandized than present in 
actual life—are being justified under the theory that the Soviet 
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state is starting to wither away and turn its functions over to 
“society.” What this amounts to in actual fact is an effort to avoid 
legality in dealing with certain categories of offenses. 

So, as of the present moment it remains a moot question 
whether the Soviet Union is or is not moving in the direction of a 
rule of law. And this is a basic question. 


How Much Freedom Is There in Russia? 


The question of how much freedom there is for the individual 
within any society is always very complex indeed. Let us take two 
examples from contemporary Russia. On the one hand, the Soviet 
citizen does not have the freedom to unite with other citizens on 
an unregulated basis in an organization—even for completely non- 
political purposes. On the other hand, a Soviet woman who is 
pregnant but does not wish to have the child has the freedom, 
which she would not have in the United States, of going to a clinic 
and having an abortion on a legal basis without charge in com- 
pletely hygienic conditions. Under Stalin, after 1936, abortions 
were illegal. 


Freedoms Soviet Citizens Do Not Have 


However, it is very difficult to find examples of freedoms pos- 
sessed by Russians which are not possessed by, say, Americans, 
while it is very easy to find examples of freedoms possessed by 
Westerners in general but not possessed by Soviet citizens. It is a 
fundamental principle of the Soviet state, for example, that citi- 
zens cannot have the right to possess property in land or business 
enterprises—for this leaves them totally at the mercy of the big or- 
ganizations and the state in their economic life. They do not have 
the right to travel abroad at their own volition when and as they 
please and to live abroad as they wish. Soviet citizens do not have 
the right to read foreign literature on an unlimited or unrestricted 
basis. They do not have the right to choose between different 
candidates with different platforms in Soviet elections, They do 
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not have the right to emigrate from the Soviet Union. They do 
not have the right to print, publish or otherwise circulate writings, 
tracts, pamphlets, books and the like—even at their own expense. 
They do not have the right to go out and rent an apartment where, 
as and how they please. They do not have the right to propa- 
gandize a set of political doctrines or ideas other than the official 
ideology of the state. 

The list of the freedoms Soviet citizens do not have is long. 
The reason for this is that the political philosophy of the Soviet 
socialist totalitarian state denies that individuals have any abso- 
lute rights whatsoever, and this implies such freedoms as Soviet 
citizens may have at any given time are those which at a given 
time it is expedient and useful to permit them to have. 

This is an aspect of the ideology of the system which has not 
changed since the revolution. Yet it is clear that from the point 
of view of individual freedom things are better today than they 
were under Stalin, and markedly so. Life has become less restricted. 
There is less restriction today on contact with foreign things and 
people. There is less restriction today on creative freedom for 
artists. There is less restriction, although much still remains, 
on travel abroad. 

There is less restriction on changing jobs or residence. Most 
important of all, there is less fear in the air. The Soviet Union in 
the last seven years has moved appreciably in the direction of a 
somewhat freer society—but it has not yet granted its citizens the 
great basic human rights, such as the freedoms of the press, of 
speech, of religion, of assembly and of organization—let alone 
many less high-sounding but equally important rights. 


Will Relaxation Continue? 
If things have moved generally in this direction since Stalin, 
the question next to be asked is whether this trend will continue. 
The important point to be made here is that if under Stalin a 
sort of vicious circle had been set up under which external tension 
contributed to internal purge and vice versa, in the post-Stalin 
period a sort of beneficent circle seems to be operating in which a 
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relaxation of internal tension seems to contribute to a relaxation 
of external tension and this, in turn, contributes to a further 
relaxation of internal tension. 

The process has gone by fits and starts, of course, and there 
have been serious interruptions such as that caused by the Hun- 
garian revolution of 1956, But this is the trend, and the encourag- 
ing thing is that it seems to be based in part on a greater confidence 
of the Soviet regime in its own strength. This is naturally a 
precondition for any further move in the direction of more 
freedom. 


The Problem of Succession 

The question immediately arises, What if Khrushchev dies or 
becomes incapacitated? If such great differences in the system 
depend in part on the personalities of the dictators, then what 
assurance is there for the future? And how can the regime be 
considered stable unless there is some regularized system for suc- 
cession or transfer of power? 

These are all valid questions. And they are important not only 
to the Soviet Union and its peoples but to the outside world as 
well. So long as succession to power in Russia must be settled, 
as it was after Stalin, by political infighting among rival leaders, 
a precarious element remains which is not a healthy factor either 
for Russia or for world peace. So far as is known, Khrushchev has 
not yet tackled the question of succession, and he would be well 
advised to do so. At the same time, it is worth noting that after 
Stalin a new leader was chosen in Russia without much bloodshed 
and seemingly without critical danger for world peace. One hopes 
that it may prove no more difficult the next time—but of this there 
is NO assurance. 


A Changing Society 

Yet there is perhaps less danger of some new Stalin or even a 
dictator much worse and dangerous than he in character and aims 
taking over the powerful Soviet Union than there might seem to 
be on the surface. The political changes in the U.S.S.R. in the 
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last seven years may well reflect something more than merely the 
personalities of the leaders or temporary political factors. The 
Soviet Union as an economic and social organism has been matur- 
ing with great rapidity. Russia, after all, is no longer a largely 
illiterate, largely peasant, poor country. It is industrialized, ex- 
ceedingly powerful, rich and complex, and its people and its 
leaders, too, have come to possess year by year an increasingly 
higher cultural-educational level of existence. In these circum- 
stances is it unreasonable to expect that in political aspects as well 
the Soviet regime may begin to be more mature, more stable, more 
experienced and skillful? 
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WHEN STALIN DEPARTED FROM THE SCENE IN 1953 he left the Soviet 
Union firmly established as the up-and-coming and unchallenged 
second-ranking industrial power of the world. In the course of the 
nearly three decades during which he presided over the country’s 
destinies, despite the severe devastation of World War II and the 
necessity to rebuild most of the industries in the broad areas 
occupied by the Nazis, the Soviet Union had accomplished a great 
deal in increasing the output of basic and heavy industries such 
as steel, other metals, fuels, power, chemicals and, in particular, 
machinery and industrial equipment—and last, but by no means 
least, weapons, 


The Socialist-Stalinist Heritage 

A few figures illustrate this output. In 1913 the U.S.S.R. pro- 
duced a little over 4 million metric tons of steel, and by 1928, 
after years of World War I destruction and postwar reconstruction, 
this output had been reached once more. By 1952 production had 
been increased to not quite 35 million tons. In 1913 Russia mined 
29 million tons of coal—by 1952, 301 million. In 1913 Russia 
produced 10 million metric tons of oil—by 1952, some 47 million. 
In 1913 Russia produced 2 billion kilowatt hours of electric power 
—by 1952, 119 billion. (The figures for 1913 are for the area 
within present boundaries.) 
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In the crucial field of machinery and equipment the growth 
was much more rapid. It is the official Soviet claim that in 1952 
the machinery and metal-working output of the U.S.S.R. was more 
than 100 times that of 1913—and even allowing for some statistical 
overstatement, it is clear that the actual increase was enormous. 
That quality as well as quantity characterized Soviet economic- 
technological development was adequately illustrated by the fact 
that the U.S.S.R. exploded what is generally regarded as the 
world’s first H-bomb (as distinct from a thermonuclear device) 
in August 1953, only five months after Stalin’s death, thereby 
demonstrating the prowess of Soviet science and engineering. 


Socialized Economic Organization 


This industrial success was one aspect of the Soviet economy 
which Stalin bequeathed to his successors. Another was its social- 
ized organization. Under this system all means of production, big 
and small, are owned and operated either by the state directly or 
by state-regulated and directed “cooperative” organizations. All 
heavy industry belongs to state organizations. At the time of 
Stalin’s death most heavy industry belonged to ministries of the 
government centered in Moscow. All transport and finance organi- 
zations and enterprises are run by the state. All trade, except for a 
relatively small proportion carried on through open farm markets, 
is conducted by state or so-called cooperative organizations in 
which prices are all fixed by the state. All the agriculture of the 
country is carried on through two different types of organizations— 
state farms owned and run by the government, and collective 
farms which are nominally cooperatives but which are directed 
and regulated through official political channels. At the time of 
Stalin’s death there was a third type of important organization 
operating in the countryside—the machine-tractor stations which 
owned and operated all the basic farm machinery for the collective 
farms and helped to exercise the political control over the 
collectives. 
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The government fixes not only all prices (except those on the 
farm markets), but also all wages and, of course, taxes. It makes 
directly and indirectly, all capital investments. Through the 
use of these basic economic levers it not only sets the national 
standard of living at the level it desires but also works things 
so as to provide the state with an enormous rake-off in the form 
of taxes and profits for such state purposes as defense, education, 
public services, scientific research, economic development, admin- 
istration and others—and even subsidizes heavily some branches 
of industry, such as arms and capital goods, at the cost of others, 
such as consumer goods. The government, moreover, directs all 
economic planning through its State Planning Commission. 


Severe Economic Problems 

The heritage left behind by Stalin included also some severe 
economic problems. First among these was a critical state of 
affairs in agriculture. Under Stalin the collective farm system, 
backbone of the agricultural economy, had never been made 
efficient. In 1953, for example, there were fewer cattle and cows 
in the Soviet Union than there had been 25 years before—when 
agriculture had not yet been collectivized by force under Stalin. 
Since the population in the meantime had risen by an appreciable 
percentage the amounts of meat, milk and other farm com- 
modities per capita were clearly far less than in 1928, Not 
enough grain was being produced to provide for national needs 
and reserves. Increases had been scored under Stalin in the 
output of industrial crops such as cotton and sugar, but the 
farming lag in general was such as to constitute a bottleneck 
for the entire economy. 

Another problem left by Stalin was an impending labor crisis. 
Up to 1953 rapid expansion in industrial output had been 
made possible in part by a huge continual flow, stimulated by 
the government, of labor from overpopulated rural areas into 
the cities to work in factories. There was a limit, however, as 
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to how long this could be continued, and by 1953 the end to 
the possibility of mass labor drafts from the farms was rapidly 
approaching. This situation created an acute need to increase 
labor productivity in industry—and elsewhere. 


Poor Living Standard a Brake 


The labor bottleneck was closely related to another problem 
—that of the Soviet standard of living. By 1953 considerable 
improvement in certain of the standard of living sectors, as 
for instance in industrially produced consumer goods, had been 
scored in comparison with the years immediately following the 
end of the war in 1945. But the situation was not good with 
respect to food, was poor with respect to basic consumer goods 
such as clothing and the like, and was atrocious in housing. 
So poor was the standard of living in large parts of the nation 
that it was acting as a brake on labor efficiency, since it pre- 
vented workers from contributing the best efforts of which they 
were otherwise capable. Even more important, presumably, was 
the fact that Soviet workers—and farmers—were simply not being 
provided sufficient material incentives to induce them to work 
harder in order to improve their lot. The whip which was con- 
tinually held over them could drive them so far but no further, 
and it had already been overused. 

There were many other problems in the Soviet economy. For 
example, overcentralization was leading to inefficient adminis- 
tration in economics as in politics. The Stalinist form of rule 
had resulted in a partial breakdown in communications within 
the system. Essential facts were being withheld from the leader- 
ship, partly because Stalin himself was unwilling to face un- 
pleasant facts. Stalin, for example, encouraged the use of dis- 
torted and misleading statistics in crop reporting and then 
himself believed the misleading results. Under Stalin few men 
at the top had any idea of the serious situations that existed 
in the countryside and elsewhere. 

No sooner was Stalin in his grave than all these problems began 
to come out into the open—demanding prompt solutions. 
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Change in Agriculture 


The over-all net results of the last seven years in Soviet 
farming can be summed up as follows: (1) There has been a 
redistribution of the national income in favor of the farming 
population—one long overdue; (2) there has been a marked in- 
crease in the production and productivity of Soviet agriculture; 
(3) the trend has been markedly in the direction of further social- 
ization and industrialization of agriculture; (4) the managements 
of collective farms have been given more authority, discretion 
and responsibility. 

The first measures taken by Stalin’s successors in the agricul- 
tural sphere were aimed at reducing causes of acute discontent 
among the peasantry. These measures were associated initially 
with the name of Premier Malenkov—but later Khrushchev 
attempted to take the credit for himself. Some of the more 
onerous taxes and restrictions of Stalin’s times on the private 
agricultural activities of the peasantry—on their small private 
house plots, the only land collective farmers are permitted to 
have and farm for themselves, and on their private small herds 
of livestock—were removed or softened. And the prices paid to 
collective farms by the state for the grain and other product 
quotas delivered to the state under the compulsory delivery 
system—a form of taxation of the peasantry—were greatly in- 
creased. This made possible a substantial increase in the money 
payments by collective farms to peasants for their labor. 


Corn and Virgin Lands 

In 1954 two big campaigns closely associated with the name of 
Khrushchev were launched. One of these was the drive to get 
Soviet farms to grow and use more corn—largely as silage—as 
the most efficient fodder crop. The other was the drive to put 
many millions of acres of virgin and unused land—largely in 
Siberia and the northern reaches of Central Asia—under the 
plow. Tens of thousands of Soviet young people were mobilized 
and shipped off to state farms in these rather arid and barren 
reaches of Asia—in order to raise great quantities of grain. The 
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virgin lands drive was a gamble, but it paid off in the short 
term at least in the form of a big and quick increase in grain 
output. 

At the same time, in another, somewhat less dramatic, feature 
of Khrushchev’s assault on the farm problem, thousands of capa- 
ble executives and administrators were sent down to the collective 
farms to improve their efficiency and raise their morale. Mean- 
while, state capital investments in agriculture were increased 
and the process of consolidating smaller farms into larger units 
begun under Stalin was expanded, 

In two important respects the United States entered into the 
Soviet farm picture. On the one hand, following the exchange 
of farm delegations between this country and the U.S.S.R in 
1955, the Soviet government held up American agricultural 
efficiency in large and small ways as an example to Soviet farm 
managers. And in 1957 Khrushchev, in an effort to appeal to 
the patriotism of the Russian peasants, called on them to out- 
distance the United States in the per capita output of meat, butter 
and eggs. 


Farming Improved 

With a view to improving farming efficiency the Soviet govern- 
ment in 1958 took the drastic step of disbanding the machine- 
tractor stations and selling their equipment to the collective 
farms. Similarly, the compulsory delivery system as such was 
abolished. However, since the state is the only possible customer 
for basic foodstuffs and products in large quantities, and since 
it sets both the price it pays and the quotas for both output 
and delivery from every farm, this is not such a liberalization 
of the system at it might sound. 

One of the most interesting and revolutionary steps in the 
agricultural field in the last few years is the initiation on some 
farms of the practice of paying farmers on collective farms a 
monthly basic wage in cash. This makes their status much more 
comparable to that of industrial wage earners. 

As a result of all the measures taken in agriculture since 
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Stalin’s death, the farm problem is much less dangerous and 
acute than it was in 1953. Labor productivity in Soviet agri- 
culture is still far below that of the United States—but agricul- 
ture is no longer the Achilles heel of the economy. 


Industrial-Economic Administration 


The rapid growth of industry—and of the economy in general 
—has posed many problems for the Soviet government. One of 
these, which became more acute as time went on, was the ques- 
tion of how industry and other sectors of the nonfarm economy 
should be administered most efficiently. Until 1957 most of the 
large producing units of the economy—factories, mines and so 
on—were organized under ministries with headquarters, for the 
most part, in Moscow. 

The operation of the ministries, under Stalin and after him, 
was rather highly centralized, and a steady stream of instructions 
flowed from headquarters in Moscow into the most distant 
parts of the countries, covering all sorts of details of the work 
of local enterprises. More or less continual reorganizations took 
place under and after Stalin—some of them designed to con- 
solidate ministries into still bigger ministries and others re- 
versing the process. These contradictory changes concealed a 
serious dilemma. On the one hand, the larger the ministry, 
the more unwieldy was its administration. On the other hand, 
as ministries became smaller, the economy became more and 
more compartmentalized and industrial enterprises were further 
separated from each other. 


Decentralization—with State Controls 


The Khrushshev government in 1957 undertook a major reform 
designed to end this problem once and for all. Under this reform 
most of the industrial ministries of the U.S.S.R. were dissolved 
and their enterprises were turned over to the jurisdiction of terri- 
torial units of economic administration called Economic Councils, 
which supervised most of the economic enterprises of their area. 
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At the same time certain branches of industry—those most suited 
to centralized direction—remained outside the jurisdiction of 
the Economic Councils. 

This reform has generally been described as decentralization, 
and this description is partly true. But it is also true that the 
main levers of the Soviet economy—prices, wages, finances, eco- 
nomic plans, taxes and much else—were kept under the very 
firm control of the central government in Moscow. In addition, 
the maintenance and even extension of Communist party control 
over economic activities serves as another assurance that the Soviet 
state retains a firm grip on the centralized direction of economic 
development. And the industrial reform served to increase the role 
of the party in economic administration. 

So far as can be seen to date, the main effects of the Khru- 
shchev reform were to reduce the volume of the burgeoning gov- 
ernment bureaucracy concentrated in Moscow; to leave decisions 
on a vast array of economic matters which had formerly been 
reached at the center to the local authorities; to enhance con- 
siderably the importance of the management of individual enter- 
prises; and to replace the problems arising from compartmen- 
talization of the economy on a branch-of-industry basis with the 
equally serious problems arising from compartmentalization on 
a territorial basis. 


Progress of Science and Technology 


The single most important factor in the current economic 
growth of the U.S.S.R. is the rapid progress of science and tech- 
nology. Russian science and technology had had a long and 
honorable history before the Bolshevik revolution. And from the 
outset the Soviet regime put priority emphasis on scientific 
research and technological development. This emphasis has 
richly paid off, as is now generally beginning to be realized. 
The most dramatic example of Soviet scientific achievement, of 
course, is in the field of rocketry and space exploration. But 
there are many, many other less dramatic—and equally important 
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—accomplishments of Soviet scientists and engineers which have 
made great contributions to heightened economic productivity. 
To cite one instance: the recent great successes of the Soviet 
oil industry in increasing its output of crude oil owe much to 
the development in the U.S.S.R. of the turbodrill for drilling 
oil wells. It is an index to the scale of Russia’s effort in technology 
that in some recent years the number of engineering graduates 
has exceeded that in the United States by as much as three 
times—and, more important, the Soviet economy has been making 
use of its growing army of engineering personnel in industry 
and in other undertakings. The scientists, for their part, appear 
to have what amounts to a free hand to spend whatever funds 
can reasonably and effectively be used in research—both basic 
and applied. 


Scientific Communications with West Restored 


During Stalin’s last years there was a danger that some or even 
much of the effectiveness of the scientific research machine, built 
up at such cost, might be destroyed through political meddling 
in science and technology by the Communist party leadership. 
This meddling actually took place on a large scale in the field of 
biology, where Stalin ruthlessly backed the dictatorship of the 
very dubious agro-biologist, Trofim D. Lysenko, who is regarded 
by many Western and Soviet scientists as a charlatan. Lysenko 
subscribed to the discredited theory of inheritance of acquired 
characteristics. This political interference, sponsored by Stalin 
personally, was spreading to other fields, including physics. 
Simultaneously, a partial breakdown of communication between 
Soviet science and Western science was taking place in many 
important fields—the result of extraordin:ry security measures 
and the intense Communist party campaign to discredit Western 
science and technology. 

The post-Stalin regime, even though it has continued to pro- 
vide Lysenko with a modicum of protection and even support, 
was quick to destroy his dictatorship over genetics and biology 
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and open the way to free discussion and experiment. At the 
same time the government actively helped to restore communica- 
tions with Western science—to the benefit of both Russia and 
the West. At the present time Soviet scholars are abreast of 
those of the United States and Western Europe in a number of 
fields; in some others—the social sciences and psychology, for 
example—they are far behind; and in some they are ahead. At 
any rate, even those who are most skeptical about Soviet accom- 
plishments are now hardly in a position to claim that Russia’s 
scientific successes are due to espionage and captured German 
scientists. 

In fact, the Khrushchev government is continuing to rely on 
science and technology to assure the country’s success. At the 
present time, with vast new expenditures on science and technolo- 
gy and the annual graduation of an army of new scientific re- 
search workers and engineers, the Russian Communists are 
hoping to pyramid their gains and capture once and for all 
world leadership in these decisive areas of human effort. And 
they have an excellent chance of doing just that. 


The New Economic Plan 


The period since Stalin’s death has been characterized by a 
continuation of the rapid industrial build-up for which his 
five-year plans had laid the foundation. Thus, from 1952 to 
1959 steel output rose by more than 25 million metric tons—or 
more than 70 percent—from 34.4 million metric tons in 1952 to 
not quite 59.9 million in 1959. To put it in another way, the 
Soviet Union, in a brief span of seven years, added almost as 
much steel to its existing production as the total production of 
the third-ranking steel producer in the world, West Germany. 
This kind of success, far from being an isolated example, is 
typical of the country’s over-all economic accomplishment. Cur- 
rently, the Soviet Union is increasing its industrial output at 
the impressive rate of around 11] percent per year. 

To cite a few more statistics: the Soviet Union, between 1952 
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and 1959, increased its coal production from about 301 million 
metric tons to 506.5 million, and became the world’s largest 
coal producer. Petroleum production was increased from 47 mil- 
lion tons in 1952 to about 130 million in 1959. Electric power 
production was increased from 119 billion kilowatt hours to 
264 billion in the same period. The Soviet government claims 
that industrial production in 1959 was 90 percent greater than 
in 1953. 


Automation and Modernization 


Along with increases in gross production of basic heavy in- 
dustry goods, the government has sought to lay the foundations 
for appreciable modernization of the Soviet economy. In par- 
ticular, programs are under way for automation of industrial 
processes and for a vast improvement in the hitherto backward 
Soviet chemical industries. 

Automation and modernization of plant equipment are vital 
matters for the Soviet Union, particularly because of the labor 
situation. So low was the birth rate in World War II and im- 
mediately after that the numbers of young men and women now 
annually coming of age to enter the labor force are relatively 
small. Increases in total production under these circumstances 
have to be sought, not primarily through gross increases in the 
number of workers, but through heightened productivity—by 
means of more efficient processes and equipment. American experts 
who have studied the Soviet machine tool industry report that the 
U.S.S.R. is producing efficiently, and in large quantities, the most 
modern types of machine tools and equipment. 

In view of the labor situation, the present time would not 
seem to be the most favorable for putting into effect a reduction 
of the work week. But this is precisely what the Soviet govern- 
ment is doing. By the end of 1959 more than 13 million workers 
who had been working an eight-hour day, six days a week, 
had been shifted to a seven- or six-hour work day, six days a 
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week, and the process of reducing the work hours of all Soviet 
workers to 40 a week is being rapidly carried forward. 


Benefits for Consumers 


The work week reduction is one of the ways in which the 
Soviet government is passing on to the population a portion of 
the benefits from the country’s rapidly increasing production 
and productivity. But it is not the only way. Another aspect 
is the great increase being made in the construction of housing. 
Still another is the program of increased production and sale 
of consumer goods for the public. As one example, the Soviet 
Union is rapidly becoming a nation of TV viewers. The output 
of TV receivers in 1959 reached 1.3 million and TV sets are being 
purchased not only by well-to-do bureaucrats but also by workers 
and farmers. 

At the same time it is part of the official Soviet program that 
the type and quantity of flow of material benefits to the popula- 
tion should be kept under careful control by the state. Thus, 
Khrushchev announced not long ago that the U.S.S.R. would 
not go in for the type of automobile economy typified by the 
United States. Soviet consumers would like such an automobile 
economy, and express themselves clearly enough by the intensity 
of their demand for the few passenger cars made available for 
sale to private citizens. But the government says No. 


‘Heavy Industry First’ 


The policy which determines this and many other choices is 
expressed in the slogan known as “heavy industry first.” What 
this means is in effect, “guns and machinery more than butter.” 
Heavy industry includes the arms industry and industries for 
the production of capital goods as well as basic metals and 
fuels. The Soviet concept is that these heavy industries which 
make up the military-industrial might of the U.S.S.R. must con- 
tinue to be developed more rapidly than the industries supply- 
ing consumer goods and services. The result is that, despite 
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increases in living standards, the Soviet government, through 
this program, has at its disposal continually increasing wealth 
for the needs of the state—military goods for defense, capital 
goods for industrial development, funds for scientific research 
and development, equipment for space shots, and so on. The 
full consequences of this policy, when implemented over a period 
of a few years, are startling and, in fact, rather terrifying. 


Angara River Project 

This policy is one of the factors which enables the Soviet 
Union to carry out grandiose projects. One example is worth 
citing. On the Angara river, at the town of Bratsk, a gigantic 
dam and electric power station are being built. When these go 
into operation in a few years and are completed, they will 
represent the largest hydroelectric plant and power dam in the 
world, with a capacity of around 4.5 million kilowatts, more 
than twice the size of our biggest dam at Grand Coulee. The 
completion of this dam will set off the large-scale development 
of an entire new, rich, powerful Soviet industrial region based 
on abundant hydroelectric power. 

To put this achievement in perspective it is worth noting that 
an even larger dam and power station are simultaneously being 
built on the Yenisei river near Krasnoyarsk. And these are merely 
two of some dozens of hydroelectric stations which are being con- 
structed in the Soviet Union on every important river. 


Seven-Year Plan 

It is not yet generally realized outside the U.S.S.R. just what 
momentum the Soviet industrial build-up is acquiring, but it will 
soon become abundantly apparent, The new Soviet economic plan 
is a seven-year program scheduled to run through 1965. This plan 
sets vast goals for the country. Thus, steel output for 1965 is 
scheduled to be from 86 to 91 million metric tons, a figure which 
would put it very close to American levels. 
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The entire Seven-Year Plan (1959-65), as the Soviet leadership 
has stated clearly enough, is designed to put the U.S.S.R. in a posi- 
tion to overtake and surpass the United States in economic devel- 
opment within a few years after 1965. This is a serious goal, seri- 
ously undertaken. And so far there is nothing to indicate that the 
Soviet Union cannot achieve this goal. The Seven-Year Plan 
projected an annual expansion rate of 7.2 to 7.4 percent. Accord- 
ing to the 1959 annual survey of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe, whose figures were based on Soviet 
sources, the Soviet economy expanded at a rate of 9.8 percent in 
1956-58 and of 8 percent in 1959—compared with a rate of 4.2 per- 
cent for Western Europe and 2.2 percent for the United States for 
the period 1951-58. Official United States sources, however, con- 
sider the Soviet figures too high, and estimate the current Soviet 
rate at 6-6.5 percent. Whichever figure is used, the question which 
has to be asked—and it is relevant to questions of foreign policy 
and international peace—is whether the United States will permit 
itself to fall behind the Soviet Union in economic development, 
and what the political consequences of the resulting situation 
would be. 
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MARXIST THEORY—ON WHICH THE REVOLUTIONARY Bolshevik regime 
based itself—held that if private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction were abolished, a new and classless society would evolve 
in which there would be no exploitation of man by man, in which 
workers would consequently enjoy the full fruit of their labor, 
and in which wealth would be distributed eventually, not on the 
basis of ownership of property or position, but on the basis of 
human need. 


System Based on State Ownership 

To lay the foundation for its system, the Soviet regime did 
abolish private property in the means of production—and this 
has never been changed. Today Soviet citizens can own private 
property for use and consumption, such as clothes, furniture, 
television sets, books, even private homes, and to the extent they 
are available, automobiles. They have savings invested in govern- 
ment bonds and savings accounts in state savings banks on which 
they collect interest. But they cannot own land, factories, mines, 
oil wells, natural resources, capital goods, shares of stock, economic 
enterprises, or even the smallest kind of little stores or shops. They 
cannot hire labor for business purposes—although they may have 
domestic servants if they can afford them. And it is against the 
law in Russia, although in practice the law is often violated, par- 
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ticularly on a small scale, to buy and sell goods for private profit. 
This is a crime called “speculation.” All organized economic 
activity, all natural resources, all means of production are reserved 
to the state and cooperative organizations controlled by the state. 

This system, profoundly different from that of Western coun- 
tries, has been in operation for more than 40 years. What sort of 
social structure has arisen on this foundation? How has it fulfilled 
the Marxist promise? How much attraction does it have for peo- 
ples of non-Communist countries? Does this system have a social 
stability and vitality which eventually could serve as a basis for 
political stability and vitality? 


The Soviet Social Pyramid 


Looking at the Soviet social system one can distinguish four 
quite distinct classes which form a sort of social pyramid, with 
the more numerous and least prosperous at the bottom and the 
least numerous and most prosperous at the top. 

The topmost rung consists of what one can call the Soviet 
upper class. This class numbers several million people, just 
counting heads of families. Its core consists of the economic and 
political managers of the Soviet Union and it also includes a whole 
series of nonmanagerial favored groups which render essential 
services to the managers—various technical experts, scientists, 
writers, creative artists and the like. Among the more important 
members of this upper class are the party secretaries on all levels, 
high-ranking government bureaucrats, police officers, army officers, 
factory directors, farm heads and a host of others. 

The characteristic of this class is that most of its members— 
the managerial core—possess by virtue of position a share in the 
authority of the Soviet state. At the very center of the upper class 
is the Communist party elite—a personal corps consisting of several 
thousands of men who hold all the command positions in the 
nation and share the totality of power among themselves. And 
at the heart of the Communist party elite there is, of course, the 
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group that can be called the Kremlin leadership, consisting of 
about two dozen men who staff the Secretariat of the Central . 
Committee, the Presidium of the Central Committee and hold 
the topmost government posts. Presiding over the entire Soviet 
upper class, and representing its interests, is the dictator—at 
present, Khrushchev, 

Beneath the upper class are the three lower classes—the white 
collar proletariat, the workers and the peasantry. The white collar 
proletariat is a big group, which includes most primary and 
secondary school teachers, most doctors, clerks and minor officials, 
even many technicians and engineers. These people lead a pre- 
carious and meagre material existence and are the subordinates 
of the managers who run the country. The workers and the 
peasants are those who work with their hands im factories and 





on farms. / 


Wide Differences in Living Standards 


The Soviet class structure is characterized by a very wide spread 
in material living standards from bottom to top. Within each class 
there are also wide differences, but, in general, all members of 
the upper class live better, and for the most part considerably 
better, than all but a very few specially favored members of the 
lower classes. Differences in standard of living are partly due to 
wide differentials in money income. As between workers who get 
the minimum wage of around 300 rubles a month and top-paid 
Soviet personnel who get, after tax, incomes of many thousands 
of rubles a month, there is an enormous gap. But the cash income 
is only the smallest part of the story, for the Soviet managers have, 
as the most important part of their material and psychological 
income, many perquisites and privileges—such as limousines with 
chauffeurs, special housing and all sorts of other things. 

The way in which government policy favors the upper class can 
be seen by a concrete example — Soviet housing policy. Rents 
are very, very low and deliberately kept that way. This might 
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seem to be a benefit to the lower-paid groups, However, one must 
ask who is being favored—the ordinary worker with one room for 
his whole family, for which he pays almost nothing, or the factory 
manager with a six- or eight-room apartment for his family, for 
which he pays nothing at all or next to nothing? The answer is 
obvious. 

The Soviet government is not oblivious of the dangers of too 
wide a spread in material incomes. Two significant measures 
adopted since Stalin’s death illustrate this. One of them was the 
establishment of a minimum wage, considerably above what many 
of the very poorest workers were receiving. Another was the 
revision of the social security system to establish a minimum 
pension for all citizens and to reduce drastically very high pensions 
hitherto given some particularly favored groups. 


‘To Each According to His Needs?’ 

The Soviet leadership is pledged to realize—and this in the not 
distant future—the Communist principle of distribution of wealth: 
from each according to his ability, to each according to his needs. 
Who, however, in that promised Utopia of communism is going 
to define what “needs” are for different citizens? Right now the 
socialist principle of “from each according to his ability, to each 
according to his work” is supposed to apply. In practice today 
the work of a factory director is valued more highly than that of 
a factory worker. 

What can be said is that Soviet society is by no means equali- 
tarian, and that it is not now moving in the direction of smaller 
differentials in income and privileges between the various social 
classes. In particular, the Marxist ideal of a classless society is 
certainly not being realized. 


Society Mobile but not Classless 


What the Soviet regime is doing with great determination is 
to maintain the freedom of access from the lower classes into the 
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upper class and even to recruit continuously the more talented 
of the workers and peasants and their children into the upper 
class. The upper class is continually growing, partly on the basis 
of these constant re-enforcements from below and partly on the 
basis of additions from the children of those already in the upper 
class. 

This growth in the size of the upper class reflects the ever 
growing size and complexity of the economic-political structure 
of the U.S.S.R. and is in itself a source of strength and stability 
for the system. 

The Soviet upper class is by no means a leisure class. If one 
wishes to define the criteria for entrance into it then three must 
be mentioned: talent, training and, last but not least, hard work. 
All are important, and since there is no possibility in the Soviet 
system of accumulating large amounts of private property, the 
essence of membership in the upper class is position—authority 
within an organization. In the U.S.S.R. the organization man is 
supreme. 


Changes in Education 


Since education is the most important single factor required for 
the attainment of position in the U.S.S.R., it can be understood 
that the educational system has great social significance. The 
grant or denial of entrance to higher education often amounts 
to the grant or denial of admission to the upper class and to 
social privilege. At the present time a number of important 
changes are being instituted in the Soviet educational system. 

Until a few years ago the Soviet school system was designed to 
provide only a very limited number of more talented or fortunate 
young people with a completed secondary education plus higher 
education in either a university or technical institute, or special- 
ized vocational education in a technicum. The majority of the 
young people perhaps received four years of grammar school and 
then were mobilized into on-the-job vocational programs to be- 
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come manual workers. Under this scheme the numbers of students 
in the last three grades of secondary school—eight, nine and ten— 
were small, and the schooling they were receiving was such as to 
prepare them for higher education rather than for work. 

Even before Stalin died plans were announced to extend the 
educational system so as to give every child a completed secondary 
education of ten years. When, however, a start was made to 
actually extend secondary education to all children, serious prob- 
lems immediately arose. Only a few of the new graduates of 
secondary schools could be accommodated in advanced educa- 
tional institutions, and among those who could not be admitted 
were many who neither by training nor psychology were suited 
to work on farms, in factories, or on construction projects where 
they were needed and to which they were sent. Maladjustment and 
unrest resulted. 

Simultaneously, there was serious ferment and unrest among 
the university students—in the period of the most intense de- 
Stalinization following Khrushchev’s famous speech in February 
1956 on the “personality cult.’”” The regime discovered, probably 
to its dismay, that the university students were those who were 
most unhappy about the more restrictive aspects of the Soviet 
system. It was just at this time that the Soviet leadership faced 
the lessons of the Hungarian revolution, in which university 
students, along with writers, played the leading role. 


New System Stresses Work 

These developments caused the Soviet government to decide on 
a drastic reorganization of the educational system designed to 
reduce and disperse unrest; meet the educational needs of a 
new situation arising out of mass secondary education; and put 
to work all or nearly all Soviet young people at an earlier age 
than would otherwise have been the case. 

Among the elements of the reorganization which have been 
decreed and are now going into effect are the following: 
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1. Students are being sent to work in factories, on farms and on 
construction projects in the final two years of secondary school— 
with provision for them of on-the-job educational facilities in the 
form of night classes and the like, 

2. Preference in entrance to higher educational institutions is 
being given to young people who have put in several years at 
work or in the army. 

3. The system is being operated in such a way that most higher 
education students will not actually go into physical attendance 
at universities or institutes until after they have completed several 
years of course work through night or correspondence schools. 

4. Primary and secondary education institutions are being re- 
oriented toward providing young people with work skills and even 
acting as preliminary job placement centers. 

5. Plans provide for only very slow expansion of higher educa- 
tional facilities. 

Apart from this major over-all reform a broad network of 

boarding schools for primary-secondary education is being estab- 
lished. The question here is whether this is a first step in a cam- 
paign to take children out of the family entirely, or whether it 
will remain, as it is today, primarily a program to assist working 
; mothers with care of their children. 
The changes in education now under way may reduce in degree 
the high intellectual level of the Soviet educational system—a 
level which, incidentally, was inherited from before the Bolshevik 
revolution. The regime, however, has evidently decided to risk 
this loss for the sake of political and other benefits. The Soviet 
Union, at any rate, continues to stress the importance of education 
and to devote a relatively high proportion of the national income 
to the training and indoctrination of its young people. This is an 
indubitable strength of the Soviet system. 
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" Greater Freedom in the Arts 
Probably no field of activity in the Soviet Union felt so keenly 
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the stultifying influence of Stalinist rule as the creative arts. 
Waving high the banner of “socialist realism” the political leaders 
of the country, led by Stalin, allocated to themselves the role of 
supreme arbiters of taste—and attempted to reduce all creative 
activity in the nation to the level of blatant and crude advertising 
of the Soviet regime. Nothing was too unimportant for their 
scrutiny, and no matter how abstract the medium, it was always 
found possible to analyse its “political content” and to pass 
definitive judgment on it. 

All innovation and “modernism” was of itself suspect, French 
impressionist paintings, of which the Soviet Union has one of 
the finest collections in the world, were stored in cellars where 
they could not “pollute” popular taste in the U.S.S.R. Soviet 
painters were reduced to painting portraits of Stalin, pictures of 
“famous collective farm milkmaids” (properly clothed) and poster- 
like paintings of other Soviet subjects. Leading composers were 
ordered to turn out operas and oratorios glorifying Stalin and the 
regime. And thus it was that the famed Dmitri Shostakovich, 
under severe fire from the Communist party, was debased to the 
point where to recoup his position he wrote a composition glorify- 
ing Stalin and the ill-fated Stalinist plan for reforestation of the 
steppes—a plan abruptly ditched within a few months after 
Stalin’s death. 


‘Engineers of the Human Soul’ 

Writers suffered most of all from this situation. “Engineers of 
the human soul,” they were called—and this was a completely 
accurate description of the party’s conception of their social role— 
as propagandists. Famous writers, such as Mikhail A. Sholokhov, 
found themselves rewriting their classics, such as And Quiet Flows 
the Don, in order to remove material which Stalin or the party 
found questionable. Less famous authors either toed the line in 
what they wrote and how they wrote it—or starved. 
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Party decrees such as those on music, literature, the theatre 
and so on, blanketed all the arts. The Stalinist philosophy on the 
arts was full of all kinds of “isms” labeled by the regime as cardinal 
sins—such as “formalism,” “modernism, pt 
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naturalism,” “cosmo- 
politanism” and “sycophancy before things foreign.” There were 
professional witch hunters, aided and abetted frequently by 
amateurs. Anti-Semitism entered the picture too. From the end of 
World War II to the death of Stalin it is not surprising that 
almost nothing—the chief exception being in music—of any 
creative importance was produced in the Soviet Union. 

When Stalin died it was the arts, therefore, that felt particu- 
larly the impact of his death. They felt it immediately in the 
form of less severe restrictions on all creative activity. 


Modern Art Restored 


In graphic arts the French impressionist paintings have again 
been put on display in museums. Western works and examples of 
modern art have been exhibited in Moscow. Impressionism, ab- 
stractionism and other forms of modern art, in general, are still 
looked at suspiciously so far as Soviet artists are concerned. But 
interest in these subjects is no longer sufficient to make an artist 
or critic politically suspect. There are even Soviet painters who 
quietly dabble in the area of modern art, and they are not con- 
sidered criminals. Nude females, formerly forbidden, are still not 
common in paintings or statuary—but there are a few bold souls 
among artists who dare to depict them and even exhibit them. 
No longer are portraits of political leaders obligatory for painters 
and sculptors—and in fact they are quite uncommon. Artists need 
not necessarily pick political subjects for their works. All this is 
a great gain. 

In music there is once more broad creative freedom for Soviet 
composers. Generally speaking they can write what they please 
and how they please. The infamous music decree of Stalinist 
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times has even been in part formally repealed. My Fair Lady has 
been greeted with wild enthusiasm. 

In the theatre, too, the dead hand of Stalinism has been re- 
moved from acting and directing. The posthumous rehabilitation 
of the purged innovator-director Vsevolod Meyerhold served as a 
formal notice that a certain amount of experiment could be 
tolerated in production. But, political controls continue over the 
selection of repertoire by both Soviet and foreign writers. 


No Broad Creative Freedom 


It is important to realize that there is no really broad creative 
freedom in the Soviet arts even today. The totalitarian Soviet state 
has never relinquished its right to exercise censorship and guid- 
ance in the arts as in all other forms of communication and 
expression. In the end it is always the Soviet state that decides 
what in art shall be paid for. This is crucial. The principle gov- 
erning Soviet creative activity is still “socialist realism.’”” This 
slogan means that in content it must be “‘socialist’’—that it must 
be beneficial directly or indirectly to the interests of socialism— 
in its cruder forms, mere propaganda. It means that in form 
creative activity must be “‘realistic’—in other words, it must be 
more or less traditional in the modes of communication which it 
uses, and comprehensible to the masses. Socialist realism is thus a 
severely limiting principle. And the fact that the post-Stalin 
regime is more broad-minded in its interpretation than was Stalin 
still leaves Soviet artists very restricted as compared with col- 
leagues in non-Communist countries. 


Controversy about Literature 


No field illustrates this quite so well as literature. In the post- 
Stalin period literature has more than artistic importance, for it 
has been the storm center of discussion and controversy. 

After Stalin’s death Soviet writers, who, although they had 
suffered much and had kowtowed to the Stalinist image, were in 
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general neither cowards nor untalented people, quickly sensed the 
fresh air. The first to make the most of the opportunity ‘was Ilya 
Ehrenburg, a well-known author of great experience and a one- 
time favorite writer of Stalin himself. It was Ehrenburg who, by 
his short novel, The Thaw, gave the name to the period of several 
years following Stalin’s death when the relaxation of his regime 
was in full swing. 

The Thaw was notable not so much as a piece of literature as 
for its frankness, even outspokenness, in discussing some aspects 
of Stalinist rule and condemning them outright. The book was 
criticized in the Soviet Union, officially frowned on, but Ehren- 
burg escaped any major assault against him. This gave a green 
light to younger, less experienced writers to express themselves 
with even greater frankness. 


‘Not by Bread Alone’ 


In 1956, after Khrushchev’s condemnation of Stalin’s “person- 
ality cult,” several works by these younger writers got into print. 
Chief among them was the novel, Not by Bread Alone, by Vladi- 
mir Dudintsev, whose hero, an engineer named Lopatkin, suffered 
long trials and tribulations, including even a framed-up arrest 
and exile from entrenched Soviet bureaucrats who united against 
him—and against integrity in general. This novel received an 
enthusiastic reception from students and young people—so 
enthusiastic as to assume nearly the scope of a political demon- 
stration. An anthology, Literary Moscow, was another landmark 
of this period. It contained some short stories of extraordinary 
frankness in their discussion of political and other Soviet condi- 
tions of life. 

The Hungarian revolution broke out shortly after these works 
were published in Russia, and in that revolution writers played an 
important role. In Moscow the government clamped down on 
writers. Dudintsev and others of his independent persuasion were 
attacked by official spokesmen. Steps were taken to re-establish 
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the stiffest controls over the publication of “subversive” works. 

Symbolic of this period in a way was a novel called, The 
Yershov Brothers, by an inferior Soviet writer named Valentin 
Kochetov. This work justified ruthless suppression of discontent 
on the pattern of Soviet suppression of the Hungarian revolt. 
The party hacks in literature were for a time extraordinarily 
zealous in praising this work, which was clearly a sort of brutal 
forecast of what might happen to writers and others in the Soviet 
Union who got too far out of line. 

Khrushchev, however, intervened himself in order to create a 
better atmosphere. He apparently had no desire to take on the 
writers, the best of whom had shown astonishing fortitude and 
unity in refusing to buckle under to party pressure. He gave 
assurances there would be no return to Stalinism in literature. 
Playing the role of an indulgent uncle, he at one and the same 
time passed out some sugarplums to such favored writers as 
Mikhail Sholokhov for his long short-story, “The Fate of a Man,” 
(published in the Atlantic Monthly, November 1959) and gave 
“friendly” warnings against trying the party’s patience too far. 
He declared a sort of armed truce between the party and writers. 
The latter kept many of their post-Stalinist gains in lessened 
restrictions on expression—and the party kept its control. This is 
the situation which prevails today. Yet in January Dudintsev pub- 
lished a story, “A New Year’s Tale,” satirizing the Soviet system 
in the Soviet literary journal, Novy Mir. 


The Impact of the West 

No discussion of Soviet culture in the post-Stalin period would 
be complete without pointing up the great influence in the Soviet 
Union of renewed close contacts between Russia and the outside 
world, particularly the West. With greatly increased official and 
unofficial travel in and out of the Soviet Union, with official 
sponsorship for big cultural exchange programs including one 
with the United States, and another with a Communist country, 
Poland, acting as a sort of informal window to the West for the 
Soviet intelligentsia, there is now the opportunity for Russians for 
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the first time in over two decades to learn about intellectual and 
cultural currents in other countries. From hula hoops to existen- 
tialism, from modern art to rock ’n’ roll, the impression that 
Western culture has been making on the previously isolated Soviet 
mind is enormous. 

The regime is in the dual role of both encouraging cultural 
contact with the West and trying to control it and its effects. 
And this is a difficult role. 

Just how Western culture is going to influence directions of 
thought and creativity in the U.S.S.R. no one can yet say—but 
that there will be such influence and that it will be powerful is 
already a foregone conclusion. 


Pasternak—Fact and Symbol 


In one sense the most important event in Soviet culture and 
art since World Wax II is one that, as it happened, took place 
outside the Soviet Union—the publication of Boris Pasternak’s 
novel, Doctor Zhivago. The Pasternak novel has not yet been pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union. Because Soviet authorities denied 
permission for its publication there when it was submitted to 
publishing houses, it was issued outside the U.S.S.R., first in Italy 
and then throughout the non-Communist world. Soviet authorities 
for a long time ignored the work—but when Pasternak was 
awarded a Nobel prize in literature they exploded, Pasternak was 
attacked in the press and by official spokesmen in the most bitter 
and brutal terms—as a traitor to the Soviet Union. When Paster- 
nak initially accepted the prize it was made clear that he would 
be permitted to go to Sweden to receive it officially—but probably 
not to return to the U.S.S.R. He then declined the prize, and 
from this point on the assault on him was eased. 

Doctor Zhivago is not really so much an anti-Soviet work of 
literature, although it has some bitter passages about collectiviza- 
tion and concentration camps and the like, as it is simply a very 
un-Soviet and un-Communist novel with a fundamentally anti- 
materialist and highly spiritual tone. 

The very writing of Doctor Zhivago by Pasternak was a sort of 
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act of defiance of totalitarian rule and dictatorship—on a very 
high plane indeed. The work ends in a forecast of freedom for 
Russia. The drama of the entire episode is emphasized by Paster- 
nak’s own act of courage in rejecting the Nobel prize in order 
to remain in his own native land, where, at the time, he was being 
called a traitor, a word with serious consequences in the U.S.S.R. 
And beyond this there is the fact that Pasternak today remains 
untouched and unharmed by the Soviet totalitarian dictatorship. 
There may even have been or be coming some overtures to him 
for reconciliation. All these things taken together make Boris 
Pasternak, the lonely writer at his country home at Peredelkino, 
near Moscow, an interesting symbol of the new post-Stalin era— 
as interesting a symbol in his own way as Khrushchev is in his. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF STALIN IN THE POSTWAR period can be 
briefly described as the maintenance of maximum tension with the 
non-Communist outside world short of war and the assertion of 
maximum Soviet control over other Communist countries. This 
policy, the external corollary of internal rule by police terror, 
had by the time of Stalin’s death borne evil fruits. 


Stalin’s Foreign Policy 

The Korean war and generally aggressive and threatening 
Soviet policies had united most of the great powers of the West as 
never before in a sort of grand anti-Soviet alliance, under the 
leadership of the United States. By the time of Stalin’s death 
tension between the U.S.S.R. and the Western bloc had eased 
slightly from its most dangerous peak in the early days of the 
Korean war, but was still very acute, and there was considerable 
danger of war. The Korean war remained unsettled and was 
poisoning the entire international atmosphere with its effects. 

In Eastern Europe the break between the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia, undertaken by Stalin in the false hope he could unseat 
Tito, had backfired against the Soviet Union with dangerous 
consequences. In nearly all the countries of Eastern Europe the 
Soviet satellite regimes were kept in power only by the most 
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ruthless police terror and had a very narrow basis of popular 
support. This was particularly true in the largest satellite, Poland, 
as well as in Hungary. 

Russia’s relations with Communist China were at a low point. 
Although for the sake of appearances the Sino-Russian alliance 
was much publicized, the Chinese leaders were apparently quite 
dissatisfied with the treatment they were getting from Moscow 
in a whole series of matters, while on the Soviet side, Stalin 
apparently was jealous of the prestige of Mao Tse-tung. Had 
Stalin lived longer, the fate of the Sino-Russian alliance would 
probably have been in serious doubt. 

In the field of foreign policy Stalin had led the Soviet Union 
into a blind alley—one from which he might have been unable to 
extricate his country. By late 1952 and early 1953 there was a 
possibility that the Soviet Union might end up in total isolation 
from the entire world, Communist and non-Communist. 


Post-Stalin Easing of Tensions 

No sooner had Stalin died and his successors begun to orient 
themselves in their new situation than they started to take various 
actions aimed at improving Soviet relations with the outside 
world, and particularly with non-Communist countries. 

The first step was to talk more pleasantly and to hint at the 
desire to improve things in a significant way. This task was under- 
taken in Moscow as well as in foreign capitals. The second step 
was to do small things to remove minor irritations—such as pro- 
viding exit visas to foreign citizens and their wives who had been 
held in the U.S.S.R. under Stalin, and other concessions of the 
same kind, given as a demonstration of good will. More sub- 
stantial concessions came much more slowly and, for the most part, 
after lengthy negotiations. 


Korea and Austria 
The first major move—and the most important—was Moscow’s 
assistance in arranging an armistice agreement in Korea in 1953 
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which brought the war there to an end. A second major concession, 
reached much later only after trying and difficult negotiations and 
all kinds of backing and filling, was the Austrian treaty of 1955 
which was followed by the withdrawal of Soviet forces from 
Austria. A third move which certainly helped to create a more 
peaceful world situation was Soviet aid in achieving an armistice 
in Vietnam. And, fourth, in 1955 Khrushchev, shortly before going 
to the Big Four summit conference in Geneva, had flown to Bel- 
grade in an effort to compose the Soviet quarrel with President 
Tito. 

The path toward relaxation of tension, however, was not a 
smooth or straight course. The Soviet drive in this direction was 
irritatingly intermittent. Blustering alternated with cordial peace 
talk, and defiant acts with more friendly ones. In part, Soviet 
inconstancy, during the period from 1953 to 1957, seemed to have 
been due to vicissitudes of internal politics—with Khrushchev 
sometimes finding it useful at home to have trouble with outside 
powers and then playing the role of the great peacemaker. 

Whatever the reason, if in the period from 1953 to 1955 some 
rather substantial progress was made toward a solution of at least 
a few of the most difficult world situations involving Communist 
powers, no further progress of this sort was made in the period 
from 1955 to 1959. Indeed, for a time there was a decided deteri- 
oration in Soviet relations with the West. 


Meddling in the Middle East n 


The Middle East was a powder keg before the U.S.S.R. became 
involved there, but Soviet involvement, and the particular forms 
it initially took, made the situation in that area much more 
dangerous than it had been before. In fact, it created the type of 
big-power involvement in an unstable area with less than re- 
sponsible governments which in 1914 had led to World War I. 

Full-scale Soviet intervention in the Middle East was under- 
taken in 1955, when the Soviet Union—through the intermediary 
of Czechoslovakia—sold large quantities of modern arms to 
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Nasser’s Egypt on credit. The arms deal was accompanied by 
Moscow’s decision to back to the hilt, in every possible way, the 
cause of Arab nationalism against Israel. It had long been ap- 
parent that the Soviet Union could at any time outbid the 
Western powers, and particularly the United States, in dealings 
with Arab nationalists, since the Soviet Union could permit itself 
an attitude of bitter hostility toward Zionism and Israel. Up to 
1955, however, Soviet governments had not gone to these lengths. 
From 1955 right on through 1958 the U.S.S.R. actively partici- 
pated in every successive Middle East crisis. 

Today the Soviet Union still retains a lively interest in the 
Middle East and watches affairs there very closely. However, the 
Russians, for the time being at least, are being more cautious than 
they were at first. 


Germany and the Berlin Question 

The period since 1953 has seen no progress whatever toward a 
solution of the German problem. This problem arises from the 
partition of Germany into two separate areas, West Germany and 
East Germany—with the Western portion of Berlin a Western 
enclave inside Communist territory, Ever since the end of World 
War II West Berlin has been a thorn in the Soviet side. 

In November 1958 Khrushchev raised the Berlin issue—and, 
thereby, the German question—in the following form: 

He threatened that the Soviet Union would conclude a separate 
peace treaty with the Soviet-supported Communist East German 
government under which Moscow would transfer control over 
access to West Berlin to the East German government, an entity 
with which the Western powers have steadfastly refused to deal. 
He demanded that the Western powers get out of Berlin, said that 
they had no business being there, and that the agreements on the 
basis of which they were in the city had become obsolete and were 
no longer valid. The Soviet government then set a deadline for 
the Western powers to get out of Berlin. 
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As the Berlin problem grew hotter, Moscow threatened that if 
the East German government should be attacked by the West for 
shutting off access to West Berlin, the Soviet Union would back 
the East Germans as allies with armed force. 

All this was pretty tough talk. More fuel was added to the fire 
in early 1959 when Khrushchev made it pretty clear that at the 
present time the Soviet Union considers that reunification of Ger- 
many is not a practical matter, and that it views the German ques- 
tion in terms of a fairly long-term division of Germany under two 
regimes in East and West. Previously there had always been a 
hope, no matter how slight, that eventually the U.S.S.R. might 
consent to some kind of a reunification of Germany satisfactory to 
both sides and thereby help solve the most difficult problem in 
Europe left as an aftermath of World War II. 

The Berlin crisis appeared to be a major one—and one manu- 
factured by the Russians pretty much out of thin air. But, for the 
time being, it remained a paper crisis. Neither the Soviet Union 
nor the United States ever let it get beyond that stage. 

However, the Berlin crisis did fit into the pattern of events 
which led to Khrushchev’s visit in September 1959 to the United 
States, to the scheduling of a summit meeting for May 1960 and 
to President Eisenhower’s trip to the Soviet Union in June. By 
creating a Berlin issue and holding it over the heads of the West- 
ern powers, the Soviet Union had, in effect, helped to set up a 
series of meetings it ardently desired. At the same time, the Berlin 
issue is a real issue and was, in any case, by no means the only 
factor in the complex picture of East-West relations. 


Disarmament and Nuclear Weapons Controls 


Of equal importance with the Berlin question in leading to the 
Khrushchev-Eisenhower exchanges and to the summit are the 
interrelated problems of disarmament and of control over nuclear 
weapons. The nuclear problem is now reaching a critical stage at 
Geneva and the nature of the crisis is well illustrated by France’s 
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explosion on February 13 of its first A-bomb. France’s explosion 
brings the number of powers capable of having nuclear weapons 
to four. Of all the problems in world affairs today the one which 
is supreme is that of human survival raised by the creation of 
nuclear weapons capable of destroying entire countries and the 
human race itself. The more nations there are which can manu- 
facture and use nuclear weapons, the more difficult becomes agree- 
ment on controls and the greater the dangers of actual nuclear 
warfare. 

This is an area in which the U.S.S.R. and the United States, the 
two leading nuclear powers, would seem to possess a strong mutual 
interest. Can this interest express itself in concrete form soon 
enough to prevent nuclear weapons from falling into the hands of 
aggressive and irresponsible governments? 

So far, both on the question of over-all disarmament and on 
that of total control over nuclear weapons, the gap between the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States is enormous—and centers on the 
key question of inspection and control. 

Yet, on one aspect of the arms problem there is already a 
substantial area of Russian-American agreement—and that is on 
the proposed test ban on nuclear weapons, This ban could be 
largely self-enforcing since explosions of nuclear weapons above- 
ground cannot be concealed effectively and, in any case, Russian 
and American technical experts are in agreement on the type of 
detection network needed in order to guarantee detection of 
aboveground blasts. However, the ban on underground blasts 
below 20 kilotons is not self-enforcing, and so far no means have 
been found to detect this kind of testing. 

Can Russia and the United States agree on this question? The 
big-power monopoly on nuclear weapons may not last much 
longer, and Russia and the United States may not have much 
more time to procrastinate on this vital matter. The governments 
of both countries seem to be conscious of this and of the issues 
at stake. The nuclear test ban is, therefore, certainly very much 
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in the background of the Eisenhower-Khrushchev meetings and 
of the 1960 summit meetings. 


Khrushchev's Visit to United States 


Nikita Khrushchev enjoys traveling both at home and abroad. 
This is one of the differences between him and Stalin, who feared 
to leave Moscow. Since Khrushchev rose to top position he has 
made official journeys to Communist China, to all the Eastern 
European countries, to Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, India, Burma, 
Indonesia, Finland, Britain, the United States and France. These 
trips have played a significant role in Soviet diplomacy and have 
enhanced Soviet prestige abroad. 

It was long apparent that Khrushchev wanted to visit the 
United States. The foundations for the American invitation, is- 
sued finally in the summer of 1959, were laid by First Deputy 
Soviet Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan during his informal visit to 
the United States in January 1959 and by Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon during his visit to the Soviet Union in July 1959. 

Khrushchev’s visit to the United States in September excited 
more international attention than almost any event since World 
War II. It turned into a great personal triumph for Khrushchev 
—and also for President Eisenhower and for American diplomacy. 

The main specific accomplishment of the visit was Moscow’s 
removal of its deadline on Berlin, which returned Berlin to a 
negotiable status—and for the time being at least removed it from 
the center of the world stage. 

The more general accomplishment of the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States as a result of Khrushchev’s visit was the creation of 
an atmosphere favorable to discussion and possible agreement. 
And this was no small thing. Such was the cordiality of the recep- 
tion accorded here to Khrushchev and of his own reaction to 
America that the visit did much to remove the bitterness and 
hostility of the cold war period. 

Whether the opportunities created by this joint Soviet-American 
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World Wide Photos 


Roswell Garst shouts at newsmen and photographers as he walks with his 
guest, Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev, through a field of corn. Behind, wear- 
ing glasses, is author Thomas P. Whitney. 


diplomatic enterprise will bear fruit remains to be seen. This 
depends in considerable part on what happens in 1960. 


To the Summit 

On the 1960 schedule there have so far been a summit meeting 
of the heads of government of the Big Four in Paris on May 16 
and a visit by President Eisenhower to the Soviet Union in June. 
At the summit meeting the questions on the agenda included 
Berlin, Germany, disarmament, joint aid to underdeveloped 
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countries and possibly other topics of East-West relations. 

The importance of both the Paris summit meeting and the 
Eisenhower trip is that again there will be opportunities for 
Russia to get together with the United States—as well as other 
Western powers—in an attempt to settle acute international prob- 
lems and make peace more secure. 

Will the U.S.S.R. and the Western powers make full use of 
these opportunities? This, of course, is the question of the year. 
The mood, at any rate, is more favorable to significant progress 
toward peace than it has been at any time since World War II. 
And one of the important possibilities arising out of the May 
summit meeting is that it will inaugurate a series of top-level 
conferences to deal with difficult situations. 


Four Changes in Eastern Europe 


if the period since the death of Stalin has seen important 
developments in Moscow’s relations with Western powers, it has 
also seen some significant changes in the relations between the 
U.S.S.R. and the satellite states of Eastern Europe. In this region 
there are, in essence, four landmarks in the years since Stalin’s 
death. 

The first of these is the Berlin revolt of June 1953. This revolt 
made clear to the Soviet rulers that they could not continue 
running Eastern Europe as Stalin had done, simply through 
police terror and suppression of discontent, and that other and 
longer-range policies had to be inaugurated at any cost. 

The second landmark was the Soviet attempt at all-out recon- 
ciliation with President Tito of Yugoslavia in early 1955. Putting 
it bluntly, Khrushchev went to Belgrade to deliver personally the 
humble apologies of the Soviet Union for its attempt under Stalin 
to treat Yugoslavia as if it were a backward colony. The apologies 
of Khrushchev were accepted—but Tito stubbornly declined to 
restore Yugoslavia to the status of a Soviet colony. There ensued 
a period of exchanges back and forth which still continues. Yugo- 
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slavia remains an independent country, ana the Yugoslavs persist 
in working for the freedom of Eastern European countries from 
Soviet domination, 

The third landmark of the post-Stalin era was the 1956 revolu- 
tion in Poland, less violent than in Hungary, during which the 
Poles withstood some heavy Soviet pressure and obtained a limited 
independence under Premier Wladyslaw Gomulka, an indepen- 
dence which Poland still retains, but which becomes more and 
more circumscribed by circumstances and by Gomulka himself. 
When the revolution broke out the Soviet leaders tried to order 
the Polish Communists to accept Soviet dictation, but the Poles, 
led by Gomulka, stood their ground and won their fight. However, 
Soviet troops remain on Polish soil, and Poland is still sandwiched 
between the Soviet Union and Soviet-occupied East Germany. 
This is not a comfortable situation. But Poland is independent 
to the extent, at least, that any nation in its geographic, strategic 
and economic situation can be independent. And this is a new 
departure in Soviet rfations with Eastern European countries. 

The fourth, and most important, landmark of the post-Stalin 
period in Eastern Europe was the Hungarian revolution, and its 
suppression by Soviet armed forces, in October-November 1956. 
Events in Hungary had a dual significance. They exposed the myth 
that satellite regimes were regimes of workers—because Hungarian 
workers, along with Hungarian students and writers, took the 
leading role in the revolution and fought against Soviet troops, 
which played much the same role in reactionary suppression of 
progressive forces as Tsarist troops had played in Hungary in 
1848, a century earlier. And they showed that the Soviet govern- 
ment was determined to maintain its foothold in Eastern Europe 
even at the cost of its own prestige and the blood of Russian 
troops. 

It should be noted, however, that notwithstanding the Hun- 
garian situation, the state of affairs in Eastern. Europe is vastly 
better today than it was before Stalin died. Eastern European 
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governments have more freedom of action than they then had, 
and they are better able to try to fill local needs and to get the 
support of local populations. In most cases they are not unaware 
of the need for such popular support—and prefer it to Soviet 
bayonets as a foundation for their rule—although the bayonets 
are there, just across the border, should the Russians have to be 
called into action. 

Will the Soviet Union be able to maintain its control over 
Eastern Europe? This is a serious long-term question, just as it is 
a serious question today whether Soviet domination of Eastern 
Europe through satellite regimes in fact constitutes more of a 
weakness than a strength for the U.S.S.R. 


U.S.S.R. and Communist China 


No sooner had Stalin died than the Communist Chinese leader- 
ship took advantage of his death to rid itself of various attempts 
made by the U.S.S.R. over years to establish dominating positions 
in China. Moscow was induced to turn the Manchurian railways 
over to Peiping, to leave Port Arthur (where Russia had obtained 
a leasehold in 1945), to abandon joint Soviet-Chinese companies 
set up to exploit Chinese natural resources and, in general, to 
cease and desist in its efforts to achieve control over China. 

Then the Soviet Union was soon forced to produce, reluctantly, 
significant amounts of economic aid for China. Soviet loans and 
credits between 1950-57 totaled $430 million, according to the 
National Planning Association. However—and this is important 
to understand about relations between the two Communist 
giants—China still receives nothing from the U.S.S.R. as a gift. 
All aid must be paid for, and the credit terms are not of the most 
generous. Reportedly the Communist Chinese leadership wants 
it that way. At any rate that is the way things are, whether China 
likes this or not. Still the aid is large—by 1959, including military 
and technical aid, it totaled over $2 billion—and most important 
for the development of China. 
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Relations between the U.S.S.R. and Communist China can be 
best described in the following terms: 

1. The Soviet-Chinese alliance is a foundation stone of foreign 
relations for both partners and is not likely to be abandoned by 
either. 

2. Soviet economic aid on the basis of credits is cssential for 
Chinese programs of economic development. 

3. The Chinese Communists pay lip service to the U.S.S.R. as 
leader of the “socialist” bloc of nations—but it is lip service only. 

4. The Chinese Communists display—on occasions ostentatious- 
ly~more and more independence in ideology and theory, in 
domestic affairs and even in foreign affairs. ‘They take measures 
which at times seem intended to hinder the Russians or to empha- 
size China’s freedom from Russia. Sometimes the Chinese Com- 
munists act as if they are out, to take over from Moscow the 
leadership of other nations in the Communist bloc. 

5. There is little question that the Soviet leadership is somewhat 
afraid of the enormous potentialities of Communist China—as it 
has a right and a reason to be. 

But whatever may be the possibilities of exploiting the conflicts 
of interest between the Soviet Union and Communist China, it is 
unlikely that the United States, which by its attitude toward 
Peiping has completely tied its hands on China policy, can take 
advantage of them to further this country’s national interests. 


Expansion of Foreign Trade 

No description of the development of Soviet foreign policy in 
the past decade would be complete without mention of the con- 
tinuing and rapid increase in the foreign trade volume of the 
U.S.S.R. both with Communist-bloc and non-Communist coun- 
tries. In the period from 1950 to 1957, for example, the total trade 
of the U.S.S.R. with foreign nations rose by more than 150 per- 
cent. Over the same period Soviet trade with bloc countries, 
constituting in 1957 still nearly three-quarters of total Soviet 
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foreign trade, rose by more than 130 percent, while Soviet trade 

with non-Communist countries approximately quadrupled. In 
absolute volume Soviet trade with nonbloc nations remains small 
when compared to the volume of trade of countries such as the 
United States and Britain with non-Communist countries. But in 
the trade of certain nations—for instance Egypt—the U.S.S.R., 
partly through political means, has established itself as a dominat- 
ing factor. 

The Soviet Union often takes advantage of the fact that rela- 
tively underdeveloped countries have surpluses of commodities 
which they must export to survive, and concludes advantageous 
barter deals with them which are well publicized. This has been 
true of Egypt’s cotton, Brazil’s coffee, Ceylon’s rubber, Guinea’s 
bananas, and so on. 

The U.S.S.R. is increasing its sales of machinery and equipment 
abroad to countries less developed than itself. Some of these sales 
are financed on credit through Soviet economic aid deals. The 
U.S.S.R. is also showing a tendency to increase greatly its petro- 
leum exports—to European countries—and may seek to develop 
oil markets on a rather large scale. In 1959-60 the Soviet govern- 
ment showed an active interest in such commodities as Brazilian 
coffee, Cuban sugar and the like in the Western Hemisphere. 

Soviet trade with the United States remains very small, partly 
as a result of American restrictions on trade with Communist 
countries. Soviet spokesmen continually protest against these 
restrictions—but the rather broad field for trade within the restric- 
tions, which affect mostly strategic commodities, is not being 
effectively exploited by the Russians. The prospects, however, are 
for improvement in American-Soviet trade—provided political 
relations permit this. 


Cultural Contacts with Other Countries 


Recent years have witnessed a tremendous upsurge in cultural 
contacts between the Soviet Union and other nations, particularly 
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Western and other non-Communist countries, and in the influence 
these contacts have had on the people of the U.S.S.R. This upsurge 
is partly due to the sheer volume of such contacts. The most 
important single development has been the re-establishment by 
the Soviet government of tourist traffic into the Soviet Union. 
Nowadays, thousands of Westerners are visiting the U.S.S.R. every 
year. While the tourists catch glimpses of the country under the 
auspices of the official Soviet tourist agency, Intourist, the Russians 
catch glimpses of the visitors. 

Almost as important as tourism has been the official Soviet 
policy of encouraging on a broad scale the exchange of artistic, 
scientific, cultural and other groups with other countries for the 
sake of trading ideas, knowledge, skills, culture—and of spreading 
information about the Soviet Union abroad. This exchange of 
delegations had taken place also before Stalin’s death, but since 
then the program has expanded astonishingly in size and scope. 

The principal factor which makes such elements as foreign 
travel in the U.S.S.R. and the exchange of cultural groups and 
individuals important in the Soviet picture, however, is the 
changed official and public attitude towards things foreign and 
particularly things Western. 

Under Stalin Soviet citizens who admired anything Western 
risked being accused of “‘cosmopolitanism” and “‘sycophancy before 
things Western,” or even worse sins and crimes. Today, in sharp 
contrast, it is considered quite proper for Russians to study foreign 
accomplishments, especially foreign technology and science. There 
are aspects of Western life, as for instance modern Western dance 
music—all indiscriminately labeled “Dzhazz” by the Russians— 
which do not have the approval of the Communist party. But 
even for such things much more tolerance is in evidence. And 
this new, more healthy, attitude of the regime, plus vastly in- 
creased physical possibilities for contact in all respects, makes it 
possible for Soviet citizens to indulge their curiosity about life 
abroad: And meanwhile, foreigners are seeing and learning much 


more about Soviet cultural accomplishments. 
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Aid to Underdeveloped Nations 


The Soviet Union is intensely interested in former colonies or 
semicolonies which are acquiring either complete independence 
or an increased degree of independence. Russia’s venture into the 
Middle East is one aspect of this interest, but there are also 
politico-economic spearheads of Soviet activities aimed at Africa, 
South Asia and even Latin America. 

To carry out these new activities, the Communist bloc has set 
up a program for economic and technical assistance to underde- 
veloped nations. Russian export of technical skills and actual 
equipment has been growing rapidly in recent years, as the Soviet 
Union has helped to finance one extensive project after another, 
from Afghanistan to Egypt. Among the largest of these at the 
present time are the $275 million Bilhai steel works in India for 
which the U.S.S.R. is loaning about half the cost, and the $1 
billion Aswan High Dam in Egypt, for which the U.S.S.R. has 
so far pledged $280 million. There are hundreds, literally, of 
other smaller enterprises undertaken by the Soviet Union in many 
different large and small countries in Asia, the Middle East and 
Africa, and this Soviet assistance is increasing in over-all volume 
year by year. 

In general, the Russians do not give anything away in their 
economic assistance abroad. What they do is to grant favorable 
credit terms and, much more important, usually to accept payment 
in commodities produced by the country concerned. Soviet con- 
struction and designing efforts are always accompanied by Soviet 
personnel, who often exercise an indirect political influence. The 
U.S.S.R. is careful to make its assistance count in terms of propa- 
ganda—and has so far generally been quite successful in this 
respect as compared with the United States, which spends much 
more on foreign aid. 


Have Soviet Aims or Methods Changed? 


If one looks at Soviet foreign policy today and compares it with 
the policy of, say, 1952, the picture one gets is as follows: 
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1. The publicly proclaimed aim of the Soviet regime, now as 
in 1952 and for that matter in 1917, is a world Communist order 
achieved through a world revolution. Soviet leaders make no bones 
about this fact, about their hope that “capitalism” and “imperial- 
ism” will be buried once and for all in the not-too-distant future. 


2. However, the methods of the Khrushchev government for 
attaining this end are significantly different from those of Stalin. 
Stalin sought to advance the interests of communism through the 
maintenance of maximum tension inside and outside the Soviet 
Union with occasional armed forays into enemy territory, as in 
Korea. By contrast, the Khrushchev government has generally 
sought possibilities of increasing Soviet influence abroad through 
the use of a highly flexible policy in a much more relaxed and 
friendly world atmosphere to which the Soviet Union has made 
some important contributions. 


Leaders More Self-Assured 


3. There is a great deal of self-assurance on the part of the 
Soviet leadership today which was absent ten years ago. Khru- 
shchev and his fellow leaders now seem to feel that time is on 
their side, that they can simply proceed full speed ahead in 
economic development, making use of all opportunities that 
present themselves, and that sooner or later, in one way or another, 
as yet unplanned and undefined, the victory will go to commu- 
nism. There is much in the world situation to justify such a view 
on their part. 

4. The Soviet leaders appear to have been deeply impressed, 
as a result of their knowledge of the destructive power of thermo- 
nuclear weapons, with the necessity of avoiding a nuclear war lest 
the Soviet Union itself be totally destroyed in the holocaust. 

5. Even if the Soviet leadership has not changed its central aim 
of a world Communist order, the significant change in methods 
of the Khrushchev government as compared with the Stalin gov- 
ernment makes it possible for the non-Communist countries to at- 
tempt to work out settlements of specific and general problems 
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with much greater hopes of success than existed ten years ago. 


Has Russia Changed? 


We started by asking the question whether Russia has changed. 
The answer is that Russia has changed in some important respects 
and not in others. The Soviet Union today is still Communist, still 
totalitarian, still ruled by a dictatorship, still motivated in its 
dealings with other nations by the hope of the triumph of commu- 
nism on a world scale and the extinction of capitalism—or, in 
other words, free society in the West. But the Khrushchev govern- 
ment is very different from that of Stalin. Rule by terror inside 
the country has been abandoned and the Soviet leaders are seeking 
new ways of running this enormous nation. Externally the Khru- 
shchev government has sought and in some degree achieved more 
comfortable and convenient ways of living with non-Communist 
countries than those pursued by Stalin. 


Key Question about Changes 


Are the changes which have taken place in the U.S.S.R. since 
1953 the kind of changes that make it possible for non-Communist 
countries to seek and get agreement with Moscow in the interest 
of strengthening world peace? This is certainly a key question for 
1960—and for many years to come. 

The answer is a qualified Yes. The answer can be given in the 
affirmative because the Khrushchev government, outside the 
Communist-bloc area, has hitherto avoided the use of armed force 
to get its way. Experience has also shown that the post-Stalin 
government has been willing to assist in the settlement of at least 
some important problems and that these settlements can, as in the 
case of the Austrian treaty, be definitive and final. And in a less 
specific but no less important sense the whole spirit of relations 
between the Soviet Union and the rest of the world has changed 
in a favorable direction. 

Yet, while one can affirm with conviction that the changes in 
Russia in the past seven years are indeed favorable to peace and 
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the settlement of international problems, this finding must at the 
same time be qualified. 


U.S.S.R. Neither Pacifist Nor Humanitarian 


The Soviet regime is neither pacifist nor humanitarian. It is 
messianic in its conviction about the righteousness of its mission 
as the chosen regime of history. It is predatory and rapacious in 
its fierce determination to exterminate rival social systems. The 
rulers of the Soviet Union are ruthless men who believe uncondi- 
tionally in the Communist totalitarian system and are dedicated, 
like the Communist party as a whole, to the cause of extending 
that system throughout the world. 

If the Russian leaders, for the time being, have assumed a 
friendly attitude toward the non-Communist world, this is in part 
because they believe such an attitude is tactically the most effective 
means of increasing their influence and working gradually toward 
their Communist goal at a time when the balance of economic- 
military-political forces in the world has not yet turned decisively 
in their favor. They believe, however, that with time this balance 
will so turn, and when it does they will certainly not hesitate to 
make overt moves in one direction or another to assert their 
superiority. 


Will West Meet New Challenge? 


Thus there is a Soviet challenge to the United States and to 
the West in general, and it is very real. The U.S.S.R. is developing 
at a very rapid pace economically, culturally, in terms of science 
and technology, and in other respects. It is a dynamic society 
which in its productivity ud in other aspects of human develop- 
ment threatens to outdi ance the free societies of the West 
including, in particular, the United States. And the depth of the 
Soviet challenge is hardly yet appreciated in the United States. It 
goes far beyond sputniks and luniks and intercontinental ballistic 
missiles and hydrogen weapons. It covers nearly the entire range 
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of national effort—from schools and medicine to foreign economic 
aid. 

The answer to the question of world peace, posed again in a 
most crucial form in 1960, at the summit, lies ultimately not only 
in the changes which are taking place in the Soviet Union. Peace 
is an equation—and if one side of the equation consists of Russia 
and communism, the other side consists of the United States and 
the non-Communist world. 

Here one must ask the most important question of all, Are the 
United States and the rest of the free world changing?—and, if so, 
are they changing rapidly enough and in the right direction to 
assure that the Soviet and Communist challenges will be effectively 
met and that world peace, therefore, will be kept? 
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IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references, and recommended visual aids arranged for a series of 
eight meetings. These are suggestions only—a starting point to 
help you plan a study-group program or a classroom teaching unit. 

For further suggestions or for assistance in organizing a dis- 
cussion series or study project, write to Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion - World Affairs Center, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Russia’s Past 

Did Russia, before 1917, “belong to Europe,” as President 
Charles de Gaulle has declared? 

Or was it different from Western Europe in its historical 
development, its religious tradition, its political, economic and 
social development? If Russia’s experience has differed from that 
of Europe, what are the reasons for this? 

Why is Russia often referred to as “Eurasia?” 
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Hill, 1960. 

Pares, Bernard, Russia, rev. ed. New York, The New American Library, 1949. A 
Mentor Book. 
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2. Pre-Communist Institutions 


Had Russia developed democratic forms of government before 
the Bolshevik revolution? If not, why not? 

What was the character of Russia’s economy? To what extent 
had Russia carried out the land reforms, starting with the end of 
serfdom in 1861? What stage of industrialization had Russia 
reached? 

What was the role of the aristocracy? the middle class? the 
peasants? the factory workers? 

How are the roles of these various groups portrayed in the 
novels of Dostoevski, Gogol, Tolstoi and Turgenev? the plays of 
Chekhov and Gorki? 
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Walsh, Warren Bartlett. Cited. 


3. Pre-Communist Foreign Policy 


Had the Tsarist empire followed a policy of nonaggression in 
Europe? What had been its policy in Asia? in the Middle East? 

What is meant by Tsarist “colonialism”? 

What had been Tsarism’s policy toward Poland? 

To what extent and in what ways had Tsarist Russia partici- 


pated in Europe’s 19th-century balance-of-power struggle? Why 
was Russia afraid of Germany’s unification in 1871? 
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Why was there anti-Western sentiment in Russia? 


READING REFERENCES 


Fischer, George, Russian Liberalism: From Gentry to Intelligentsia. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1958. 

Rubinstein, Alvin Z., ed., The Foreign Policy of the Soviet Union. New York, Random 
House, 1960. 
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4. The Bolshevik Revolution 


What were the principal causes of the Bolshevik revolution? 

Did the Bolsheviks overthrow the Tsarist government? Or did 
they take advantage of the disintegration and confusion caused 
by World War I? 

What were the objectives of the Bolsheviks? Did they appeal to 
the Russian people? If not, how did the Bolsheviks gain power? 

What were the alternatives to the Bolsheviks in 1917? Why did 
not these alternatives succeed? 


READING REFERENCES 
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5. Political System 


What were the political goals of Lenin? To what extent were 
they carried out, or altered, by Stalin? 

Is the political system of the U.S.S.R. the product solely of 
Communist ideology? Or has it been affected by Russia’s historical 
experience? If the latter, then in what respects? 

What political changes have been introduced by Khrushchev? 
Do these changes indicate any trend toward liberalization of the 
Soviet political system? 
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Brzezinski, Zbigniew K., The Soviet Bloc: Unity and Conflict. Cambridge, Mass., 
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6. Economic System 


What were Lenin’s economic goals? To what extent were they 
carried out, or altered, by Stalin? 

Is the economic system of the U.S.S.R. determined solely by 
Communist ideology? Or has it been affected by Russia’s pre-1917 
experience? 

Does Russia’s economic development since 1917 indicate that 
industrialization can be carried out by a noncapitalist society— 
or not? Has the forced pace of agricultural change and of indus- 
trialization, viewed in perspective, been bad or good for Russia? 
Could the same results have been achieved by other than Commu- 
nist means? 

Do the changes introduced by Khrushchev indicate, or not, that 
the Soviet economic system will eventually come to resemble that 
of Western European countries? of the United States? 


Crankshaw, Edward, Russia Without Stalin: The Emerging Pattern. New York, 
Viking Press, 1956. 
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7. Social System 


What were the social goals of Lenin? To what extent were they 
carried out, or altered, by Stalin? 

Does the U.S.S.R. have a “classless” society? What does the 
Yugoslav Communist writer Milovan Djilas mean when he speaks 
of the ‘“‘new class”? In what respects does society in the U.S.S.R. 
differ from that of Western European countries? the United 
States? the underdeveloped countries of Asia, the Middle East, 
Africa? 

Have any social changes occurred under Khrushchev? If so, 
are such changes due to industrialization? to the influence of 
Western ideas? to the rise of a new generation? 

In what directions are art, literature and music moving in the 
U.S.S.R.? What picture of Soviet society is reflected in such novels 
as Doctor Zhivago, Not by Bread Alone, the works of Mikhail 
Sholokhov? In new films such as The Cranes Are Flying? 
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8. U.S.S.R. in World Affairs 


Is the U.S.S.R. more willing today to negotiate settlements 
with the West, and to observe such settlements, than it was before 
Stalin’s death? Or has Khrushchev merely changed Soviet methods, 
leaving Moscow's objectives unchanged? 

What are Moscow’s objectives in world affairs?—the spread of 
communism throughout the world? the enhancement of Russia's 
strength and prestige by all available instruments of policy, 
including world communism? domination of the world? genuinely 
peaceful coexistence with non-Communist countries? 

Does Moscow have reason to fear the reunification of Germany? 
or is this a trumped-up fear designed to break up NATO? Is the 
Sino-Russian alliance stable? or is it threatened by Peiping’s 
aspirations to a great power role in Asia? What are Moscow's 
long-term plans for Eastern Europe? 

Is Moscow really anxious to achieve reduction of armaments, 
as some believe, or does it merely want to weaken the military 
position of the West the better to destroy it? 

How much foreign aid can the U.S.S.R. give in the future 
without curtailing the economic needs of its own people? Does 
the Soviet bloc genuinely need the exports of underdeveloped 
countries—for example, Egypt’s cotton, Brazil’s coffee, Guinea’s 
bananas, Cuba’s sugar? Or is it merely using trade to spread 
communism? 

Would communism’ exist in countries outside the U.S.S.R. if it 
was not encouraged and directed by Moscow? 
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Visual Aids* 


Iron Curtain Lands. Produced in 1958 by Grover-Jennings Productions. 20 min. Rental 
$4.00; color, $6.00 from A-V Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Presents an over-all view of post-Stalin Communist society, depicting the environ- 
ment and activities of the people of the Soviet Union. Shows contrasts between 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

A Look Inside Russia. Produced in 1955 by the University of Nebraska. 20 min. 
color. Rental $7.00. A United States agricultural delegation visits Moscow and 
the Ukraine, examining markets, the rebuilding of Stalingrad, an experimental 
station, and exhibitions of farm produce and machinery. 

Nightmare in Red. Produced in 1957 by NBC-TV “Project 20.” 54 min. Rental $10.25 
from Pennsylvania State University, Audio-Visual Aids Library, University Park, 
Pa. Dramatic portrayal of the rise and spread of communism in Russia from the 
time of the first insurrection in 1905 until the present day, through the use of 
newsreel shots and sequences from the motion pictures, Ten Days That Shook 
the World and Potemkin. 

Peoples of the Soviet Union. Produced in 1946 by Julien Bryan, revised in 1952. 33 
min. Rental $6.00. Pictures the characteristics and cultures of the many racial 
groups in the Soviet Union. 
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Russia. Produced in 1958 by Julien Bryan. 24 min. color. Rental $10.00 from Inter- 
national Film Foundation, 1 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. An account 
of the Tsarist era by an unknown news photographer is followed by scenes of 
Russia today—its housing, agriculture and industry. In addition to shots of 
collective farms, food markets, schools, and religious observances, the film 
includes activities of American and Russian summer students. 

Russian Life Today. Produced in 1958 by Bailey Films, Inc. 21 min. Rental, $5.00; 

color, $10.00 from Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 28, 

Calif. Shows the diversity of the peoples and areas of Russia; life in the cities 

and on farms; religion, industry, education and culture. Includes visits to local 

markets, factories and resorts, as well as to a Russian home. 


* Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16 mm, sound, and in black and white. For 
information on rental of films, write to Audio-Visual Department, World Affairs 
Center for the U.S., UN Plaza at 47th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Coming Next 


“U.S. Foreign Policy Goals: What Experts Propose,” prepared by 
members of the Foreign Policy Association staff, digests and 
collates, in concise and readable form, key recommendations on 
U.S. foreign policy contained in many recent studies, including 
those of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, the American Assembly, 
the Committee on Economic Development and the 15 reports 
prepared by experts for the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions ... a “must” for all students of world affairs . . . in the July- 
August issue of the HEADLINE SERIES. 
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What Is the FPA - Center? 


The objective of the Foreign Policy Association - World Affairs 
Center is to stimulate wider interest in international relations, 
assist in the development of greater understanding of the foreign 
policy issues confronting the United States, and encourage more 
participation in world affairs on the part of an ever-increasing 
number of American citizens of various ages and walks of life. 

The FPA-Center is a private, nonprofit, nonpartisan, educa- 
tional institution which through a variety of means cooperates 
in the development of programs and activities with communities 
strategically located throughout the United States and with 
national organizations interested in developing programs in world 
affairs. Supplementing and supporting its more intensive work 
with a number of communities and organizations, the FPA- 
Center also provides a variety of services for the widest range of 
communities, organizations and media of communication. 

FPA-Center publications—the HEADLINE SERIES and the semi- 
monthly Foreign Policy Bulletin—analyze current international 
issues as viewed by leading American political scientists, econo- 
mists, historians, journalists and leaders in public affairs. The 
HEADLINE Series (6 issues a year) and the Bulletin (24 issues a 
year) are available on a joint subscription of $6.00 a year, or 
separately at $2.00 and $4.00 a year respectively. Quantity dis- 
counts on a single title of the HEADLINE SerIEs are as follows: 
10-100, 209%; 100-500, 259%; 500-1000, 309%. Special order discounts 
quoted on request. 


Foreign Policy Association- World Affairs Center 


345 East 46th Street 2679 Arapahoe Avenue 
New York City 17 Boulder, Colorado 
208 Michigan Theatre Bldg. 46 Kearny St., Maskey Bldg. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan San Francisco 8, Calif. 


Suite 614, Candler Bldg. 
127 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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